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The Outlook 


“MURDER IS MURDER,” EVEN 
IN IRELAND 

ARDINAL LOGUE, the venerable 
C Roman Catholic Primate of All Ire- 

land, did a service to his Church, 
as well as to the Irish people, when he 
had the courage in his Lenten pastoral 
letter to denounce as criminal all acts of 
violence by Wwhomsoever committed. 
Thus he said that “the lying in wait and 
shooting of policemen or soldiers is not 
an act of warfare, but plain murder, and 
will entail punishment for murder here, 
and, if not repented and atoned for, ter- 
rible punishment hereafter. No reason 
adduced nor any end, however noble, 
could justify it.” 

There never has been any question 
that most Catholics in the south of Ire- 
land are Sinn Feiners and advocates of 
an Irish Republic; most priests also 
sympathize with this view; and it has 
been generally charged that the Church 
sympathizes with resistance to English 
rule. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
find high authority in the Church thus 
discriminating between political sym- 
pathy and murderous violence. Natu- 
rally, Cardinal Logue denounced with 
equal vehemence all lawless acts in the 
nature of reprisals, and declared such 
acts, when countenanced officially, to be 
nothing but wanton oppression, injus- 
tice, and sometimes sacrilege and slaugh- 
ter. 

Bishop Cohalan, of Cork, in his Lenten 
pastoral, even went so far as to say that 
the so-called Irish Republic could not, 
at present at least, be regarded by the 
Church as legally constituted. 

Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster, took the same occasion to tell 
his London flock that they must not be- 
come implicated by sympathy or co-op- 
eration in conspiracy against Church or 
State, which had been declared by the 
Pope to be a sin. 

Stiil another Irish ecclesiastic, Arch- 
bishop Harty, denounced lawless vio- 
lence and urged his people not “to com- 
pete with others in acts of barbarism.” 

Nevertheless the news every day con- 
tinues to report from many Irish towns 
and villages ambushments and outrages 
directed against the police force. <A 
moving and fair-minded account of the 
Wretched and almost unbelievable con- 


dition of affairs in Ireland is drawn by 
Mrs. Maude Radford Warren in a re- 
cent article in the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” 


which presents with sympathy 
the suffering of the families of those 
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killed on both sides of the guerrilla war- 
fare that flares up here and there in 
Ircland to-day. 


SERBIA APPEALS TO AMERICA 
iSHOP NIKOLAI VELIMIROVIC, of Serbia, 
B is visiting this country. As orator, 
writer, and theologian he stands pre- 
eminent among his countrymen. 

He is the son of a Serbian peasant. 
He was educated in the schools of his 
country and at the University of Bel- 
grade. Later he studied in the universi- 
ties of Switzerland, England, Germany, 
and Russia. He holds the honorary de- 
gree of D.D. from the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Glasgow. 

He is Bishop of Okhrida, near the AI- 
banian border, and is a popular and be- 
loved leader of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. Last summer an American ac- 
companied him on a journey into the 
mountains, where he was to preach in 
a remote village church. They found 
the roads lined for twenty-five miles 
with men, women, and children, who 
had journeyed far on foot to greet him, 
and in the mountain church the densely 
packed people had been standing all 
through the night. 

Bishop Nikolai, as he is familiarly 


called, has come to this country to preach 
the doctrine of Christian unity—that 
unity which during the war enabled 
men of different races and creeds to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in defense of 
the same ideals. Europe looks to Amer- 
ica, he says, both for spiritual and ma- 
terial aid—for spiritual leadership, first 


.of all, without which a ruined world 


cannot be rebuilt. This message he has 
already delivered in some of our great 
churches. 

As to material aid, recent develop- 
ments show that Serbia still needs help. 
It may be given either through the 
Serbian Aid Fund, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, or through the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association, 7 West Eighth 
Street, New York City. The statement 
has been made that Serbia and Rumania 
are now able to grow food enough for 
their populations. So they are, but the 
poor people have not money enough to 
purchase the food. The price is very 
high because Serbia and Rumania have 
no other commodity of exchange than 
the food which they produce. The Ser- 
bian organizations are endeavoring to 
increase the agricultural output, espe- 
cially of the small farms and home gar- 
dens, as a means to enable the poorer 
classes to feed themselves. Pending that 
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BISHOP NIKOLAT VELIMIROVIC 
happy time the need for allowances of 
money with which to purchase food is 
as great as it ever was. The general 
condition of the poor people, indeed, gets 
worse instead of better, because during 
the first year after the armistice a large 
number of European relief organizations 
provided food, money, and clothing for 
the destitute members of the popula- 
tions; these organizations have now had 
to withdraw, owing to the lack of funds 
from their own countries. 


HERBERT HOOVER ON 
INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
ERBERT Hoover, as President of the 

H American Engineering Council of 
the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, has launched a movement for the 
elimination of waste in American indus- 
tries which has promise of being of far- 
reaching importance. In an address be- 
fore a convention of engineers at Syra- 
cuse on February 14 he outlined the 
scope of the work which he has in 
mind. 

He declared that, among other things, 
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the waste in our production is measured 
by the amount of unemployment, the 
time lost because of labor conflict and 
labor turnover, and the failure to secure 
maximum production from individuals 
due to lack of personal interest or assign- 
ment to work for which they are un- 
fitted. Other gross wastes, Mr. Hoover 
declared, were due to the lack of co- 
ordination in great industries, failures 
in transportation and in coal and power 
supply. Lack of standardization, specu- 
lation, and mismanagement are likewise 
contributing causes to inefficiency. 

Mr. Hoover stated as his belief that 
no nation can over-produce if its pro- 
ductive powers are directed into the 
proper channels, and that with the 
proper adjustment every increase in 
production would mean a directly im- 
proved standard of living. 

Mr. Hoover proposes, through the 
agency of American engineers, to con- 
duct a survey of American industrial 
conditions which will provide the coun- 
try with authoritative information upon 
which to base a campaign by which a 
large amount of industrial waste can be 
eliminated. This survey will cover cer- 
tain key industries and will attempt to 
discover standards towards which these 
industries can intelligently and under- 
standingly move. 

It is no small task which Mr. Hoover 
has undertaken. But that he should 
institute such a campaign affords the 
country a hopeful sign for the future 
and an indication that American indus- 
try is increasingly aware of its responsi- 
bility to itself and to the Nation. 


MEDICINE WITH A KICK 

EOPLE who take patent medicine for 

their health’s sake are not over-in- 
telligent; people who take patent medi- 
cine to get an alcoholic joy ride may be 
sharp-witted but show mighty poor taste. 
That the enormous increase in patent 
medicines having a high percentage of 
alcohol content has nothing to do with 
the popular thirst in prohibition times 
is impossible to believe. A study of 
“non-beverage” patent medicines that 
are obviously used as beverages has 
lately been made by the New York 
“Herald.” One of these concoctions, 
which are variously called tonics, ex- 
tracts, or wines, has forty-two per cent 
of alcohol, several have twenty-five per 
cent, and many have twenty per cent. 
The medical value of these liquid fakes 
is practically nil. 

A campaign against this sort of thing 
is being carried on, not only by prohibi- 
tion enforcement agents, but by the lead- 
ing respectable drug associations, who 
find that these piratical booze distribu- 
ters have been flooding the country with 
hair tonics, perfumes, and elixirs. Last 
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year, we are told, the enormous quan- 
tity of thirty-nine million gallons of 
grain alcohol was used for such patent 
preparations, an increase of over three 
hundred per cent as compared with the 
amount used before the war. It is true 
that the law requires that alcohol used 
in this way must be so treated or meii- 
cated as to make it impossible to use ag 
a beverage; but the ingenious manu- 
facturers have found formulas that com- 
ply with the law and still satisfy the 
not very delicate stomachs of the “bovoze 
hounds.” The result has been that dur- 
ing the last calendar year about five 
thousand permits were issued for the 
manufacture of patent medicines and 
toilet preparations having a high per- 
centage of alcohol, whereas before pro- 
hibition there were about two hundred 
firms in the business. 

One is almost tempted to wish that 
the people who buy this sort of stuff 
might be allowed to drink themselves 
to death with it. As this is hardly 
practical, however, we can only wish 
success and power to the efforts of the 
makers of honest and decent prepara- 
tions containing alcohol to get the laws 
applied more strictly, and to drive this 
sickening and illicit business out of 
existence. 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 

HERE was acid in the ink that flowed 

from the pen of James Gibbons 
Huneker, and it bit into every subject 
over which it ran. His mind was Drill- 
iant and active, even though at times it 
seemed undisciplined. He so much en- 
joyed the emotion of playing with ideas 
that sometimes it seemed as if he was 
indifferent to the essential value of the 
ideas themselves that he played with. 
In his autobiography, recently published, 
and reviewed in The Outlook last No- 
vember, he called himself a steeplejack 
who had “climbed to the very top of 
many steeples the world over, and 
dreamed like the rest of my fellow- 
beings the dreams that accompany the 
promenade of pure blood through young 
arteries. .. .” 

How much he contributed to enduring 
American literature and how much he 
contributed to sound and discerning 
criticism of art cannot for some time be 
known; but that he stimulated reading 
and thinking about art and had in this 
way a wholesome and energizing influ- 
ence on his own generation cannot be 
questioned. Though the debt of the 
future to him is uncertain, there is no 
uncertainty about the debt of his con- 
temporaries. If he did not always suc- 
ceed in enabling his reader to think 
straight about music and other arts, he 
perhaps did as great a service by quick- 
ening their dreams of art and giving 
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them: encouragement in starting out on 
adventures of reflection. 

His death on February 9 evoked from 
his fellow-critics and the artists whose 
he had criticised expressions of 
gen This was surely not be- 
cause of his suavity. He never hesi- 
tated to exercise his wit in his criti- 
cisms; but he had the gift of mixing his 
fault-finding with such mental stimulant 
as to give enjoyment even to his victims. 

He was barely sixty-one when he died. 
He was a native of Philadelphia, and 
early began his study of music with his 
of law. For ten years he was a 
teacher of the piano, which he had 
studied in Paris. It was at thirty years 
of age that he began his regular and 
thereafter continuous career as a critic 
of the arts, chiefly music and the drama. 
The newspapers with which he was as- 
sociated as a critic included the old 
New York “Recorder” and the “Morning 
Advertiser,” the “Sun,” the “Times,” the 
Philadelphia “Press,” and the New York 
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“World.” Among his books are “Melo- 
maniacs,” “Chopin, the Man and His 
Music,” “Franz Liszt,” “Overtones,” 


“Ivory Apes and Peacocks.” 
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THE SILK SHOW 

Ne of the most effective methods of 
QO teaching certain subjects is by 
using objects and processes instead of 
descriptions. Thisis recognized in schools 
and colleges. But we are learning too 
that education does not end witk school 
or college days, and that one of the most 
effective methods of carrying on educa- 
tion into maturity is by means of ex- 
positions and shows. 

It is a mistake to think that such an 
exposition as the Silk Show that was re- 
cently held at the Grand Central Palacein 
New York City is a mere method of 
stimulating trade and concentrating pub- 
licity. Of course there are valuable com- 
mercial advantages in getting representa- 
tives of an industry together and en- 
abling prospective buyers to-see a broad 
and general display of its products. 
That, however, is by no means the.only 
function of such an exposition. At the 
Silk for example, there were 
many children. How they ever could see 
what was displayed there it is hard to 
imagine, for the crowds were so great 
that even a fairly tall adult had to ex: 
ercise ingenuity and muscular force to 
see the more interesting exhibits. The 
children evidently did succeed, as chil- 
dren have a way of doing. They 
squirmed under people’s arms and found 


Show, 


Places pretty well toward the front. 
Weeks of schoolroom dissertation on the 
silkworm and on China and on machin- 
fry could not have the educative value 
of even a few minutes in front of the 
ltalian and Chinese women who were 
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engaged side by side in the processes 
of reeling the silk from the cocoons, and 
no amount of exhortation would take the 
place of the value derived from watch- 
ing a hand loom (there was only one, 
we believe, at the show) weaving from 
silk soft and rich textiles. 

And even a cursory examination of 
the exhibits as a whole had the value 
of impressing upon the observer the 
magnitude of this one industry. To 
some perhaps it will lead to the reflec- 
tion that modern industry is_ inter- 
national. The presence of Japanese and 
Chinese in this American exhibit indi- 
cated how far-reaching are these threads 
of silk and how greatly our industrial 
life would suffer if those threads were 
ever severed by hostilities. Modern in- 
dustry has its sordid but also its ro- 
mantie aspects; and those who have in- 
sight may discover that it is developing 
processes of education not only in me- 
chanics but also in human relations. 


BARRETT WENDELL 
NIVERSITIES have at least a threefold 
function. As repositories of learn- 
ing they store the knowledge of past gen- 
erations and render it available for 
generations to come. As laboratories of 
the arts and sciences they afford facili- 
ties for research. And as schools they 
provide men and means for the educa- 
tion of youth. Few men attain distine- 
tion in more than one of these functions. 
A man may be a distinguished curator, 
or a distinguished investigator, or a dis- 
tinguished teacher; but the very qual- 
ities which enable him to become expert 
in one of these functions seem generally 
to be obstacles in the way to the mas- 
tery of the others. Compelled thus to 
choose between these functions, men 
who looked toward a university career 
seem to be drawn by the hope of reward 
away from the teaching function. Uni- 
versity honors are more likely to go to 
the curator and the investigator than to 
the teacher. 
The man, therefore, who chooses the 
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career of the teacher, renouncing the 
special opportunities for scholastic 
honors that are more likely to go to the 
scholar, and who succeeds in his career 
by teaching greatly, is deserving of spe- 
cial public recognition.. 

It was probably because Barrett Wen- 
dell, who died on February 8, was chiefly 
a teacher, not a curator or investigator, 
that such scholastic honors as came to 
him reached him late in life. It was 
not until within four years of his re- 
tirement from active service as a teacher 
that he was made a Doctor of Letters by 
Columbia, and not until after his retire- 
ment that he received his doctorate from 
his own university, Harvard. And such 
honors as came to him were a recogni- 
tion probably of his writings rather than 
his teaching. Early in his life—when 
he was about thirty—he attempted two 
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novels. Later he turned his attention 
to essays and to the history of literature. 
His books in these two fields have never 
attained a great vogue, though they are 
the utterances of an interesting mind 
that could express itself in an interest- 
ing way. What he will be remembered 
for is his great contribution to the sci- 
ence and art of teaching English. Of 
all his books, therefore, the one which 
most closely represents his service to 
his generation and which has contributed 
most to his reputation is his book on 
“English Composition.” Since it was 
published teachers of the subject and 
writers upon it have been his debtors. 
It would be difficult to name any other 
single book in any department of teach- 
ing which has had so wide and direct 
an influence. 

Barrett Wendell himself was a debtor 
to his predecessor in the English De- 
partment at Harvard, Professor A. S. 
Hill, whose “Rhetoric” students of Eng- 
lish a generation ago have good reason 
to remember. The principles of teach- 
ing English, however, which Professor 
Hill enunciated Barrett Wendell human- 
ized and made understandable and inter- 
esting to thousands who found the old 
rhetoric dry. 

It particularly was in his personal 
teaching, in the pains that he took with 
individual students, in his remarkable 
ability to discern the causes of the 
trouble that the individual student had 
in his attempts to write clear and forci- 
ble English, and supremely in his power 
to impart to the student who was willing 
to receive it the art of self-criticism, 
that Barrett Wendell showed his great- 
ness as a teacher. There were many 
students in his courses that did not like 
him; for they considered his manner- 
isms affected, and they resented some of 
his quips and his comments on men and 
manners. But many of the students in 
his classes will always hold him in 
honor; for they know that they owe to 
him some of the ability they have to 
discriminate between the real and the 
sham, and such command as they have 
over their native tongue. 


THE CHINA FAMINE FUND 
EPEATED, almost continuous, re- 

R sponses to appeals for sympathy, 
like other long continued effort, results 
in numbness. It is harder to respond 
now than it was when Belgium was 
first invaded. And it is harder still to 
respond when the objects of sympathy 
are in far-off China. Yet Americans are 
never slow to respond when they know 
the need is great, and when they can 
visualize that need. 

Now millions in China are “under the 
sway of hunger.” 

Readers of the two articles in this 
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BARRETT WENDELL 


issue on the famine in China who 

re moved to help relieve the situation 
there described may send their contribu- 
tions to Treasurer, American Committee, 
China Famine Fund, Bible House, New 
York City. 


AN UNNECESSARY 
WAR 


HE clothing industry in New York 
Tow employs thousands of men 

and women and affects directly the 
lives of millions of Americans. As that 
city is the most important center of the 
manufacture of clothing in the country, 
the health of that industry in New York 
determines in a measure the cost of 
clothing throughout the United States. 
A war between the labor and ecapital of 
the trade in New ¥ork City is a matter 
of National concern. 

At present these two forces are at war, 
and the story of the beginning of this 
war does not make pleasant reading for 
those who hope for improved conditions 
in American industry. It will be re- 
membered that the clothing business in 
New York City was originally built up 
upon a basis of cutthroat competition 
and of oppressed sweat-shop labor. The 
combination of the employees in labor 
unions did away with the worst of the 
oppression, and the recognition of these 
unions by the employers and the crea- 
tion of trade agreements for the settle- 
ment of all disputes brought a measure 
of peace and greatly increased prosperity 
to both factions. The industry was 
highly organized upon a very similar 
basis to that which now obtains in Chi- 
cago and Rochester. An account of the 
“Industrial Government in Rochester,” 


by Paul Blanshard, is to be found on 
page 300 of this issue of The Outlook. 

Unfortunately for the industry in New 
York, the era of high prices which ae. 
companied the war aroused the cupi<ity 
of employers and employees alike. Both 
elements when the supply of labor fel] 
below the demand began to violate their 
trade agreements. Employers stole help 
from each other, and individual laborers 
took advantage of the situation to ask 
for continual increases in pay. The 
union was put in the embarrassing po- 
sition of forcing some of its members to 
accept jobs paying less than the labor 
market offered. This process naturally 
resulted in raising the cost of manu- 
facturing clothing in the New York dis- 
trict. With the war-time prosperity 
over, both factions began to searcl: out 
a method by which a return to normal 
conditions might be brought about and 
the New York clothing industry placed 
on a basis from which it could compete 
efficiently and fairly with the industry 
in other centers. 

According to the former impartial 
chairman of the industry in New York 
City, negotiations to this end were pro- 
ceeding with a fair hope of a favorable 
outcome when a certain element among 
the manufacturers, unrepresentative of 
the trade in general, so manipulated the 
internal politics of the industry that the 
whole machinery of industrial adjust- 
ment was scrapped and open war de- 
clared upon the unions. The labor man- 
agers charge that the duplicity of a few 
manufacturers has been the cause of 
wrecking a promising experiment in ap- 
plying modern principles of readjust- 
ment to a key industry. 

The former impartial chairman of the 
industry, displaced when the agreements 
were abolished, points out that the pub- 
lic has a duty in the present situation: 

It should insist on a thorough air- 

ing of the facts, the expulsion from 
the situation of the agitators . . . and 
the group who brought on the strike. 
It should see to it that negotiations 
are resumed on the basis of the orig- 
inal issue of decreasing labor costs. 
This can easily be brought about if 
the authorities and the newspapers, 
the official and recognized representa- 
tives of the public, . . . will bring the 
pressure of public opinion to bear on 
both parties to take this action. 

Without such pressure the em- 
ployers who were unwillingly led into 
the conflict cannot be expected to 
oust ... the group who are mislead- 
ing them. As long as the strike is on 
they feel in honor bound to back up 
their leaders. Once the facts are 
brought to light, however, as to the 
methods by which these leaders have 
obtained control of the employers’ as- 
sociation, and the responsibility is 
clearly fixed on the guilty parties, 
then the employers will get rid of the 
agitators, settle their dispute peace- 
fully with the union of their em- 


ployees, and relieve the community of 
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AFTER THE DANCE, THE PIPER 


CARTOONS AS SELECTED BY OUTLOOK READERS 
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THE REAL IRON CROSS 


l’'rom Miss M. L. Gladding, Providence, R. I. 


Clubb in the Rochester Herald 
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Ball in the Cincinnati Times-Star 
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A LONG ROAD 


I'rom M. H. Bowerman, Stearns, Ky. 


Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
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A PATHETIC PICTURE—BUT THE BACKGROUND RUINS IT 


l-'rom Thomas R. Beman, Chicago, II. 
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THE KEATS CENTENARY 
Keats died in the house at the right, in a room overlooking the Spanish Steps (la Scala 
di Spagna), at Rome 
disorder and violence and the con- poet is to be found. Fortunate among 


sumers of clothing of the burden of 

a costly and unnecessary strike. 

The New York press in general has 
not lived up to the hopes of the former 
impartial chairman. Failure to present 
the facts of the situation to the public 
can lead only to the strengthening of the 
radical and reactionary elements in the 
industry. It is a strange evaluation of 
news which leads an editor to give front- 
page space to the fact that Mr. Harding 
found somebody’s glasses on a golf 
course, while at the same time the same 
editor ignores entirely the situation in 
the clothing trade of New York City! 


THE KEATS CEN- 
TENARY 


T was a hundred years ago, the 23d 
| of February, that John Keats died 

in the house that is pictured on this 
page. Both in England and America 
his service to the world of beauty and 
of art find formal memorials and 
official homage. Both Americans and 
Britons are uniting in a movement to 
preserve the house where he lived at 
Hampstead in the years immediately 
preceding his death and in the garden 
of which still stands the plum tree 
under which he wrote the “Ode to a 
Nightingale.” 

It is not in such movements as this, 
fiowever, that the best memorial of any 


will 


artists is the poet, for he needs neither 
stone nor interpreter to keep his memory 
green. His art is as universal and 
eternal as the aspiration to enjoy it. 
Sculptor and painter touch only the 
limited few who can see and understand 
the direct creations of their genius. The 
orator and the singer pass with the gen- 
eration which stirred to the sound of 
their voices. The composer and the 
dramatist must leave to others the in- 
terpretation and presentation of the 
substance of their dreams. 

The world is richer, not because John 
Keats lived and died, but because he 
still lives wherever English speech is 
known. 


THE NAME OF 
CHARITY 


IN 
“ CAN remember that, even as a 
| child,” the Young-Old Philosopher 
was saying, “how curious it used 
to seem to me to go to a Sunday-school 
entertainment given for the heathen, 
and pay ten cents for a dish of ice- 
cream, satisfy my little inner man—over- 
eat, in fact—and realize that perhaps only 
two cents went for the benefit of my un- 
seen and unknown brethren. 

“My sense of humor was keen even at 
that early age; and I could not reconcile 
the two things. Not that I was one of 
those precocious little children—Heaven 
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forbid! But I did see over and heyond 
the immediate event, though a child; 
and it rather hurt me to know that most 
of us would never have given a penny 
but for the dish of ice-cream—often 
three and four dishes! 

“Grown older, I see that so much giy- 
ing is based on that principle. We hear 
of some need in the world; and immedi- 
ately a bazaar or a féte or a picnic is 
planned, in the high name of goodness 
and charity. We seldom give unless 
we get something in return; and it is 
of little consequence whether that some. 
thing is ice-cream and cake or a fancy- 
dress ball. 

“T was struck with this the other eve- 
ning when I learned of a féte given at 
a great hotel for the benefit of the or- 
phans of the Great War. One woman 
went in a magnificent costume that cost 
upward of ten thousand dollars—and 
ten dollars from her purse went to the 
orphans! No, less than that; for there 
were certain necessary expenses con- 
nected with the enterprise. Another 
wore a priceless comb in her hair that 
she had purchased expressly for this 
affair; and there were numerous gay 
dinner parties arranged with special 
care before the real dance began in a 
room hung with crystal and silver and 
zold. I could not help wondering, as I 
read, what the poor, desolate orphans 
would have thought of such a spectacle 
given in their honor had they been 
privileged (?) to be present. Their piti- 
ful, stricken faces—I wonder if any one 
at that bacchanalian feast gave one 
thought to them? There was much jazz 
and tumult and laughter and drinking. 
It was like that Victory Dance of which 
Alfred Noyes wrote so powerfully a few 
months ago. He told how 

The cymbals crash 
And the dancers walk 
In long white stockings 
And arms of chalk, 
and went on to give a picture of the 
shadows of the dead men, ‘watching ‘em 
there!’ 

“My point is: Why should we misuse 
the holy name of charity in these rev- 
els? Why not give our bit to the poor 
and the destitute and the suffering, and 
not arrange these monstrous ‘entertail- 
ments’ that are a disgrace to the high 
cause in which they are given? [If the 
World War has taught us no lessons; if, 
as happened at the féte above alluded to, 
the prizes for the best costumes worn 
were given to alleged ‘society’ persons 
instead of to a couple of dressmakers 
who were justly entitled to them, let us 
cease talking about democracy and hide 
our heads in shame that such things 
can be. 

“Have we forgotten so soon? 
our fault as a nation: that we think we 
will never forget. Then, like conva 
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lescents, the danger passed, we rush out 
and do exactly the things we know we 
should never do. I have spoken to sev- 
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eral men and women who were at this 
féte; but they merely smiled. I could 
not make even a dent in their spiritual 
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consciousness. Yet I know that they 
must think now and then. Only, of what 
do they think? I wonder!” 


BRITISH EMPIRE BECOME A 


UNITED STATES? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Imperial Conference, held there 

every five years, and only aban- 
doned in 1916 because of the war. This 
Conference will touch the interests of 
the United States at many points, and 
I may explain, therefore, what it is and 
how it originated. 

In the year 1884 British imperialism, 
which culminated in Kipling, was still a 
courtly and Tennysonian sentiment, and 
a League for Imperial Federation was 
started. Three years later Queen Vic- 
toria held her first Jubilee, and a con- 
sciousness of Empire was stimulated. 
The Prime Ministers of the Dominions, 
attending the festivities, also met for 
business; and the Conference, so inaugu- 
rated, was resumed in 1894, seven years 
later, at Ottawa. When the aged Queen 
held her Diamond Jubilee, in 1897, the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions again, 
for a third time, conferred in London, 
under the forceful chairmanship of Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, then Colonial Secre- 
tary. Imperial federation was, however, 
set on one side as impracticable, mere 
distance preventing the effective attend- 
ance of overseas representatives in an 
imperialized Parliament at Westminster. 
It was decided, for the present, to hold 
Conferences of Dominion Ministers at 
about five-year intervals, and in 1902, 
1907, and 1911 such meetings undoubtedly 
prepared the way for immediate co- 
operation by the Dominions and Britain, 
when war broke out in 1914. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme for preferential tariffs 
within the Empire was resisted by the 
Liberal and Labor parties and came to 
nothing. 

The British Empire includes about 
440,000,000 people, or more than one- 
quarter of the human race. But, as 
General Smuts observes, it has ceased, 
while thus expanding, to be an Empire, 
and has become an alliance of widely 
diverse states—some essentially repub- 
lican, others monarchist; some barbaric, 
others civilized; some of the East, and 
Others of the West. The Conference, 
how to assemble, is thus really a league 
of nations, often of very differing aims 
and degrees of loyalty. The discussions 
will furnish material for much prophecy 
On the question whether, as time passes, 
the confederation will hold together or 
disintegrate. 

; Contrary to what is often supposed 
in the United States, the British Parlia- 
ment imposes no taxation on the Domin- 
i0ns, nor indeed on India and the Crown 
Colonies, each of which territorial units 
has its own distinct Budget. From this 


Le is now preparing for the 


it follows that financial questions, like 
those which lost the American colonies 
to England, do not arise at the Confer- 
ence. The Dominions are, however, 
much concerned over their status as 
sovereign countries and over their for- 
eign relations, on which topics a word 
or two may be timely. 

The Imperial Parliament, sitting at 
Westminster and elected wholly by 
voters within the United Kingdom, has 
never surrendered its prerogative to leg- 
islate for the whole British Empire. 
It is a prerogative actually convenient 
for the Dominions, for it was the Im- 
perial Parliament that gave to Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada the admirable 
Constitutions under which these coun- 


tries have achieved first their unity and. 


then nationhood. But with each Domin- 
ion or Commonwealth, now peacefully 
governed by a Parliament of its own, any 
attempt from London to legislate on do- 
mestic issues in a Dominion, or on any 
issue affecting the Dominion, except as 
the Dominion consents, would lead at 
once to a crisis, and, in the opinion of 
Mr. Newton Rowell, the representative 
of Canada on the League of Nations, to 
a revolution. The suzerainty of the Im- 
perial Parliament continues, therefore, 
only as a characteristic English device, 
whereby things can be done for the Em- 
pire which everybody wants done; but 
on no part of the self-governing Empire 
can there be compulsion. If, then, a 
bill for Canada is passed at Westminster, 
it is because Canada has thus made 
petition. 

You ask why the Dominions do not 
simplify their status by “cutting the 
painter” and assuming independence. 
In South Africa elections are in pros- 
pect on this very issue, and if General 
Smuts were defeated by the combination 
of Labor and Dutch Nationalists, which 
so nearly defeated General Botha, the 
position might become highly interest- 
ing.t The reason for the British connec- 
tion is not, as some imagine, sentimental. 
At Geneva the Dominions found that 
they could speak with an authority even 
in opposition to Britain, which amazed 
independent countries of similar wealth 
and population. Within the Empire the 
Dominions are among the Great Powers. 
But outside the Empire they are as yet 
only among the smaller Powers. They 
know that England makes mistakes, suf- 
fers for them, and is at the moment 
hard hit, but they also know that for 





1Since this was written General Smuts won 
an impressive victory, a sign that South Africa 
does not want to ‘‘cut the painter.’’—The Editors. 


any nation England’s friendship is still 
an asset. 

Full sovereignty within the Empire is 
none the less a little difficult to define. 
Mr. Newton Rowell says that the Domin- 
ions now enjoy an equal sovereign status 
with Britain, only with the same sov- 
ereign. A parallel would be Austria and 
Hungary during the Dual Monarchy or 
Hanover and England under the Georges. 
The Conference will have to decide 
whether this phrase—equal sovereign 
status—is to be translated into facts, 
and I will show what the facts would 
be. Hitherto the Dominions have dealt 
with London through the Colonial Office. 
In other words, they are assigned to the 
department which also “governs” Sierra 
Leone. To ease matters, the Colonial 
Office, by means of glass partitions, as 
it were, subdivided itself into slightly 
separate departments for Dominions and 
Crown Colonies; but the Dominions 
want now to deal with an authority on 
a level with their own—a separate Do- 
minions Office in London, or the Privy 
Council, or the Prime Minister himself. 
They think that-in Conference no one 
less than a Prime Minister should preside 
over Prime Ministers, and they are rest- 
ive over the appointment of Mr. Church- 
ill to be Colonial Secretary partly because 
they fear his vigorous initiative and 
partly because they desire no rehabilita- 
tion of his office in Downing Street. 

Some Canadians are also agitated over 
the appeal which can still be made from 
the Dominion courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Lon- 
don, which there corresponds, roughly, 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In many cases this appeal gives 
an advantage to litigious wealth, while 
it reflects on the competence of Canadian 
tribunals. On the other hand, the Law 
Lords, sitting in London, include the 
best brains of the Empire. Their judg- 
ments are admittedly great and final 
verdicts on the Constitution. They des- 
patch their business without vexatious 
delays and with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility. On large issues, affecting prov- 
inces and municipalities and railways, 
there are obvious advantages in such de- 
tached arbitration, and even in the 
United States legal opinion takes into 
account whatever English precedents 
there may be for a point in question. 

Canada is much exercised also over 
the pending appointment of her Gover- 
nor-General, whom she now regards as 
a kind of Ambassador from England, 
with no more power of veto over the 
Parliament at Ottawa than King George 
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has, in practice, over the Parliament at 
Westminster. Hitherto the Governor- 
General has been recommended to the 
King by the British Government, his 
constitutional advisers. Canada now 
insists that her own Government also 
must be “consulted,” and she has 
turned down several names, including 
that of the Earl of Athlone, brother to 
Queen Mary. From “consultation” to 
actual “recommendation” is but a short 
step, and some Canadians appear to be 
determined to secure the right of direct 
access to the throne, whatever be the 
“advice” of British Ministers. This 
means that the King would be separately 
“advised” by each self-governing Domin- 
ion, a form of multi-monarchy, to be 
watched with sympathy! 

Finally, the Dominions are faced for 
the first time by foreign relations of 
their own. For Australia the one inter- 
national question is Asiatic immigration, 
whether from India or Japan, and what 


SMALL TOWNS AND SMALL FOLK 
R. PULSIFER has given us his 
M pronouncement on the movies. 
Mr. Fuessle has replied. 

Each has presented the matter from 
his own angle. Now may we look at 
the matter from the standpoint of a 
mother, or of many mothers, with chil- 
dren of school age? 

Let us look first at Mr. Pulsifer’s 
angle. I take his criticism to mean this: 
That the movie trade, invention, profes- 
sion, whatever it is called, has had the 
most glorious opportunity given to it 
that the world has ever known and that 
it has wasted that opportunity; thrown 
it away with both hands. 

Mr. Fuessle replies from the producer’s 
angle, the money-making angle, and 
proves that, so judged, the movies are a 
success. What do the mothers think? 

If you have retired to the country to 
raise your family and live near a small 
town, you will find that the movies loom 
larger than you ever dreamed they 
could. If you try to put a ban on them, 
you place them at once in the category 
of forbidden sweets, than which there 
is nothing sweeter. So you take the 
middle course and watch the announce- 
ments and go when the play is one of a 
story you know or when the star is one 
whom it is safe to trust. What hap- 
pens? Before the real play begins you 
are treated, or maltreated, to some hide- 
ous farce of the slap-stick variety with 
sometimes questionable morals or at 
least containing examples of great vul- 
garity. The idea of humor is so warped 
that it nearly splits into splinters. A 
great many explosions, tumbling from 
windows, loss of clothing, exploiting of 
bedrooms, and similar episodes make up 
the most of these farces which have no 
plot and no meaning. When the real 
play begins, you are ready to leave in 
disgust. If you stay, you are constantly 
annoyed by the overacting of the players. 
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Australia asks of British diplomacy is 
an agreement with the United States in 
the Pacific. Such an agreement, already 
a fact in all but a formal sense, is de- 
sired by Canada, but the British For- 
eign Office has also to consider India 
and Japan. The Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance contains a reservation which ex- 
cludes the possibility of conflict between 
Britain and the United States, but, even 
so, it is embodied in a Treaty the re- 
newal of which would inevitably alien- 
ate the Dominions. Canada and Aus- 
tralia—especially the former—have both 
asserted the right, if necessity should 
arise, of accrediting their own Ministers 
to the United States Government at 
Washington, and seventy-five per cent of 
the business transacted by the British 
Embassy in Connecticut Avenue is Cana- 
dian. Britain has so frankly conceded 
these claims, including, as they do, 
separate consulates or trade representa- 
tion, that Canada, having gained her 


THE MOVIES 


You cannot see why it is necessary to 
screw one’s face into knots in order to 
register surprise or anger or horror. 
Nor why the actors seem to have so 
little knowledge of the ways of polite 
society. To see one star pour tea for a 
few friends is enlightening in that it 
reveals the ignorance of the star in mat- 
ters social. Are there no gentlewomen 
in the movies? One would scarcely 
think so. Or do the directors insist on 
overemphasizing these facial expres- 
sions, fearing lest the intelligence of the 
audience will not be able to grasp the 
idea presented? And if they do not 
know social customs in polite society, 
why not hire some one to instruct them? 
There are many gentlewomen who act 
as professional chaperons; why not se- 
cure one to coach the stars? 

Nor is Mr. Fuessle’s statement that it 
takes a million of money, six months of 
time, and a great deal of lumber, not to 
mention many actors, to produce a popu- 
lar play soon to appear, an argument 
capable of convincing us that this play 
will be a work of art, or even a master- 
piece of the film world. The breweries 
and distilleries of the country are 
larger and cost more and have been at 
their work longer, but if they have pro- 
duced anything of beauty the world has 
yet to hear of it. Mere size or quantity 
does not make art. That good pictures 
have been produced we know. It is 
this knowledge which is at once so dis- 
couraging and so encouraging. Because 
it has been done it is saddening not to 
see it done all the time. Because it 
has been done it gives us hope that it 
will be done more and more until the 
unfit is relegated to limbo. 

I think I must range myself on the 
side of Mr. Pulsifer. As the case stands 
now, the movies are the world’s worst 
failure because they have not lived up 
to their splendid opportunity. But in 


this case Opportunity knocks again, and 


23 February 


point in theory without a struggle, asks 
herself why she should spend mone} 
on diplomatists, who will do her work 
no better, after all, than it is done to 
day, and may have to do it, in the long 
run, under less favorable conditions. 
Still, there was some trouble lately over 
the Dominion’s right to conclude wit!) 
France a separate treaty about wines, 
and if the St. Lawrence were canalized 
or Niagara developed further, one can 
imagine very close negotiations proceed- 
ing between the United States directly 
and her northern neighbor. 

Having fought in the war and lost 
both men and money in the Allied cause, 
the Dominions are looking at the future 
with new eyes, and the Conference now 
pending must be regarded, therefore, as 
a momentous landmark in the history of 
nations. P. W. WILSON. 

American Office of 
the London ‘‘Daily News,” 
New York. 


they have only to unbolt the deor and 


let her in. I. C. MANN. 

HAVE read “The World’s Worst Fail- 
I ure,” by Harold T. Pulsifer, and this 
greatest of failures is announced by Mr. 
Pulsifer to be the movies. 

My home is in a small country town 
where in the winter we depend mostly 
on the birds (besides a few friends) for 
society. Adjoining our town is a factory 
town of several hundred people. In this 
town there are only two families who 
do not toil from morning until night in 
this factory. Many families — father, 
mother, and children—go to their work 
together. In my town we are fortunate 
enough to have a fine large hall, well 
ventilated and thoroughly comfortable, 
belonging to one of the more prosperous 
lodges. In this hall a certain enterpris- 
ing citizen is giving movies each Wed- 
nesday and each Saturday night. I have 
availed myself of this opportunity for 
amusement on several occasions. And it 
is about the last occasion (because it is 
still fresh in my mind) that I wish to 
tell you. “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
was advertised to be given on a certain 
Wednesday night in January. Perhaps 
it was because I live several miles from 
the village, perhaps it was because I 
have an old-fashioned way of liking to 
watch people come and catch snatches 
of picturesque conversation, but, what- 
ever the cause, I arrived twenty minutes 
before the time scheduled for the pro- 
gramme to begin. When, lo! the hall 
was packed. Only about five empty 
seats remained in the back row. I 
slipped into one, and in less than two 
minutes others had slipped into the re 
maining ones. And still they came. The 
first picture thrown on the screen was 
of a cotton field, the colored people 
gathering the cotton. We were then 
taken through a factory and shown all 
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of the different processes until the cot- 
ion came out prints, muslins, and ging- 
hams. Then came the so-called funny 
pictures. A very bad boy, a sort of a 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” continually. getting 
into precarious positions and his miracu- 
lous escapes held us quite spellbound. 
Then came the play. 

All the way through ran fun, pathos, 
and excitement. As I sat in the last 
row, I was one of the first out. But my 
curiosity held me. I stood at the door 
and watched this mass of people file out. 
And this is what I saw—family after 
family, father, mother, and children, old 
men and old women, young girls and 
young boys, all with a less tired expres- 
sion than they had when they went in. 
And I thought as I stood there, “What a 
blessing to mankind are the movies!” 
Many now will rise up and say, “But 
the movies are not all like that.” I, in 
my turn, demand why are they not all 
like that? The movies have come to 
stay. I believe that it is up to each com- 
munity to demand and fight for good 
movies. It is up to each public-spirited 
person. It is our responsibility. 

gE. B.S. 


MOVIES AND MANNERS 


SADING your moving-picture articles 
Ri: the issues of The Outlook for 
January 19 and 26 inclines me to cast 
in my lot with Harold Trowbridge Pul- 
sifer as against the apologist, Newton A, 
Fuessle, and to vote that the movies 
are “the world’s worst failure.” 

Have you not, Mr. Editor, often won- 
dered from what walk of life the sce- 
nario writer is drafted by the producers 
of our movie plays? Leaving out of the 
reckoning the changes and other liber- 
ties which are taken with the frame- 
work of the “best sellers,” or the equally 
awful rendering of the popular plays 
transferred from the acting stage, what 
a queer medley we find when an orig- 
inal presentation is served up for our 
delectation! A young gentleman who is 
denied admittance by the butler climbs 
into the heroine’s residence through a 
window and presents himself in the 
drawing-room unabashed and unafraid; 
and such unconventionality seems to ex- 
cite no astonishment or adverse com- 
ment upon the part of Mr. or Mrs. Dives 
or of the adored member of their house- 
hold. Young ladies presumably occupy- 
ing recognized stations of eminence in 
the most exclusive circles address their 
conversation to young men at casual 
Meetings without the formality of an 
introduction; and I shudder when a 
youth and maiden are left unchaperoned 
for the briefest moment, for I know an 
ardent declaration or worse is staged 
for immediate transaction before our 
astonished (I had almost said our blush- 


ing) gaze. I would fain subscribe to a 
fund to send these scenario writers 
through a course of “First Aid to the 
Socially Unecultured” as a condition pre- 
cedent to their continuing at their tasks. 

Mr. Fuessle is brutally frank; but I 


thank him for the short cut which he 
has taken to the goal he has sought to 
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attain. If we concede his point and 
admit the movie stage as now conducted 
is merely a large industry, and “the ob- 
ject of a large industry is not art, but 
profit,” why there is an end of the mat- 
ter. It behooves the American people to 
look about them and evolve some system 
that can at least produce negative re- 
sults—can cease to degrade, if it does 
not elevate, that department of the stage 
which supplies entertainment for so 
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large a portion of our more than 100,- 
000,000 souls. RICHARD S. HARVEY. 


NOW WE KNOW HOW THEY DO IT IN JAPAN 


INEMA industry in Japan is also one 
C of the main industries in the coun- 
try like in America. Difference between 
the two is, while the latter has reached 
at the highest point of the development 
in motion picture industry, the former 
is yet on its way of progress. 

At present, there are about fifteen mo- 
tion picture concerns in this country, 
but the noteworthy one are limited to 
the following five namely Japan Cinemat- 
ograph Co., Shochiku-Kinema, Univer- 
sal’s Japan Branch, Kokusai-Kinema 
(this one is now on its verge of col- 
lapse) and Taisho-Katsuei. 

Unlike that of America, all the chief 
companies in Japan undertake the both 
sides of picture-making and picture-ex- 
hibiting owning its own studio and the- 
ater. Of the whole amount of about 
seven hundreds of the theaters in Japan, 
its half number are under the power of 
Japan Cinematograph Co.; since this one 
is the most foremost moving picture com- 
pany with its capital of $3,000,000. 

In making of the picture. there are 
three currents: firstly the production of 
Japanese Old School Drama (treating the 
historical matters with samurai, harakiri, 
daimyo, shogun and etc.) secondly that 
of New School Drama (dealing with to- 
day’s Japanese life), thirdly that of New 
Era Drama (aiming to entertain the in- 
tellectual audience). And while Japan 
Cinematograph Co. produces all the three 
kinds of the picture, Shochiku and Tai- 
sho are only trying to make thirdly one. 

Every company is cherishing the am- 
bition to cultivate a wide market for 
their thirdly production in foreign lands, 
chiefly in America. But the producing 
efforts for the thirdly picture are the 
very much latest one and every com- 
pany’s every production in the line has 
been proved all failure. 

On the other hand, in exhibiting the 
picture there are also two policies. One 
policy is the showing of the home-made 
pictures only, while the other is foreign 
pictures exclusively. And the latter pol- 
icy has been always more profitable than 
the former. Shochiku-Kinema, Taisho- 
Katsueiand Universal’s Japan Branch are 
severely suffering from the lack of the 
picture-theatres; Universal making the 
most unfortunate figure cherishing many 
pictures and having very few theatres. 

The most welcomed pictures during 
the last year in Japan were: De Mille’s 
“Man and Female,” “Whispering Chorus,” 
“For Better For Worse,” Von Stroheim’s 
“Blind Husbands,” ‘“Devil’s Pass-Key,” 
Fitzmourice’s “Common Clay,” “On With 
the Dance,” Keenan’s “Bells” (his 
“World’s Aflame” imported but its per- 
formance suppressed by the govern- 
mental authority), Priscilla Dean’s “Vir- 
gin of Stamboul,” William Farnum’s “Le 
Miserable,” Nazimova’s “Red Lantern,” 
and the German Film “Veritas Vincit.” 


Hipeo Koucui. 
No. 226, Shimoshibuya, 
Tokio, Japan 
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Wide World 


THOUGH THE WORLD IS SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY, ROYAL PROCESSIONS 
ARE STILL SEEN IN EUROPE 


Here is King Christian of Denmark on his way from Parliament in Copenhagen after its opening 
session recently. The photograph shows the Danish King and Queen and their two sons in the 
royal carriage, in the foreground. The King is on the right, in the rear seat, with his hand at salute 























(C) Underwood 

PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING ENJOYING HIS 
VACATION IN FLORIDA 

Guesses as to what paper is proving so absorbing to Mr. Harding 


are futile, though his second choice seems to be the “‘Sun’— 
but of what city? 

















Wide World 
AN IMPRESSIVE PICTURE OF ONE OF THE 
GREATEST WAR ENGINES EVER BUILT 
Here is the U. S. dreadnought New Mexico in dry dock at Balboa, 


Panama Canal Zone. Hundreds of the great battleship’s crew 
are engaged in repainting her 
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THE “FOOTPRINT” SYSTEM OF IDENTIFICATION INTRODUCED INTO A 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
Instead of making records of new-born children by finger-prints, the Jewish Maternity Hospital of 


Philadelphia has adopted the footprint method, for the first time, it is said, in the history of any insti- 
tution in this country. The new plan is advocated as effectually preventing ‘‘getting the babies mixed” 





LE FRANCAIS INCONNU 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE FRENCHNESS OF THE FRENCH 
BY DORIS 


HEMMING 














Photograph by H. H. Moore, of the Outlook staff 
THE BOOKSTALLS ON THE SEINE IN PARIS, AND NOTRE DAME ACROSS THE RIVER 


N American banker came to Paris 
A in the year of grace 1920, filled 

with charity towards all mankind 
and the economic .opinions of* Mr. 
Hoover. He had watched events roll 
in and out of the American political 
arena during the year that had elapsed 
since the armistice. He felt uneasy and 
dissatisfied, now with his Government, 
now with his superiors in the world of 
finance. 
something wrong somewhere and that 
perhaps, after all, the Continent of Eu- 
rope was being rather bullied by its 
sturdy young American brother. Chance 
sent him across the Atlantic, and he 
rejoiced at the unexpected opportunity 
to make up his mind on international 
subjects by personal experience, and not 
by adopting the opinions of others 
ready made. 

Elated by the intoxicating atmosphere 
of Paris, our banker gazed with excep- 
tional appreciation at the fine propor- 
tions of the Opera House that dominates 
the center of this whirling city. Not 
content with a superficial survey of 
such a magnificent building, he booked 
tickets for the following evening, de- 
termined to drink deep of the artistic 
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He was sure that there was. 


pleasures of this wonderful Paris. 
Three hours of exquisite harmony of 
music, color, and form passed as if by 
magic, and half in a dream he found 
himself following the line of slow-mov- 
ing people down the aisle of the vast 
auditorium. Were there ever such 
musicians, such a rare appreciation of 
the dividing line between art and 
banality? These people should be 
cherished and fostered by the rest of 
the world for the sake of their in- 
spiration. Would the New World ever 
attain to their discernment and orig- 
inality? 

In the lobby he presented himself be- 
fore the gardienne of hats and um- 
brellas and mechanically held out his 
number. A Frenchman who pressed 
from behind received his hat as a mat- 
ter of course. Still the American held 
out his ticket. Three more newcomers 
were served, and then another three. 
The dream of beauty was beginning to 
fade. 

“Would you be good enough to give 
me my hat?” said our banker, calmly. 

“Comment,” said the gardienne, “un 
Américain! Hein!” 

The dream of music and flowers had 


given way before a feeling of decided 
annoyance, but the American still held 
out his‘ticket. As one customer after 
another was served with deliberate ir 
tention, his anger began to mount. 

“Faut pas faire du mauvais sang,” 
said the brazen woman, with a toss of 
her head. “Vous étes un étranger.” 

“Un étranger, oui,” he replied in 4 
low voice, clenching his fists. 

After the last member of the audi 
ence had departed she flounced his hat 
and stick on the counter with a laugh. 
“Deux francs, monsieur. Non, je ne 
prends pas de timbres.” 

Fortunately, the American’s know! 
edge of French was very limited in cer 
tain directions, and, after one or two 
inarticulate attempts to express himself, 
he shrugged his shoulders and stalked 
out. 

“So this is France,” he said aloud 
“What a paradox!” 

Three months later he surveyed thé 
receding shores of France from the batk 
of an ocean liner. One cannot condem 
a people wholesale, he reflected, ye 
neither can one approve. A nation is 4 
many-sided as a diamond which reflects 
and creates lights of every hue. 
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A medley of half-formed impressions 
chased across his mind, with no salient 
features upon which to base his verdict. 
The problem presented itself to his 
keen intellect during the whole of the 
yoyage, and by dint of many tobacco 
meditations he finally succeeded in 
pringing a semblance of order out of his 
mental chaos by the time that the Bat- 
tery sky-scrapers loomed gray on the 
horizon. 

“We do not understand the French, 
and they don’t understand us,” he con- 
cluded, ‘and the worst of it is that we 
don’t want to understand each other.” 
Then.he caught sight of his wife in the 
crowd huddled close along the edge of 
the pier, and he straightway forgot his 
international meditations in the over- 
whelming, indescribable joy of being 
once more among his own people. 


n America we really know very little 
| of the psychology of the French. We 
believe our brilliant ally to be a man 
of little religion, of great freedom in 
sexual’ matters, and a genius in design- 
ing women’s dress. We understand that 
he is extraordinarily vivacious and a 
rapid talker, and also that he is patri- 
otic and brave. We all know that he 
considers prohibition a slight form of 
madness, and we are interested in his 
mariage de convenance. 

But there it ends. Our impressions, 
although superficial, are accurate 
enough so far as they go, but there is 
much more to be said. For the first 
time in history we have worked side by 
side with the French during the war, 
and in the framing of peace we have 
sat around the same table. To our 
astonishment, we have found our ally’s 
view-point on many occasions diamet- 
rically opposed to our own, and the 
result has been a hopeless series of mis- 
understandings, as regrettable as in- 
evitable. 

Approaching the psychology of the 
French on the broadest possible lines, 
let us first establish the fact that, in 
contrast with the New World, where 
the losses of the present ares forgotten 
in the hopes of to-morrow, France is an 
old country, with no dazzling promises 
for the future. On this foundation let 
us build up our structure. 


RANCE, then, is not a country of 

promise. She is mature. Her people 
accept the existing order of things as 
final, and adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings without thought of molding 
conditions to suit them. The methods 
and accomplishments of their fore- 
fathers lie heavily upon them. As the 
burden of tradition increases their re- 
sistance ‘decreases, until to-day they put 
up with inconveniences that would not 
be tolerated a week in a more elastic 
community. 

Picture the rage of an American who 
waits five minutes for a telephone con- 
nection. He is up in arms immediately, 
and writes to his favorite newspaper in 
complaint of the service. The French- 
man shouts fruitlessly into the receiver 
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for a full half-hour, and usually, giving 
up in despair, merely remarks: “What 
will you? We have always had a bad 
administration.” No one in France 
ever seriously believes that by taking 
thought the inconveniences of life can 
be remedied. 

As the natural resources of the coun- 
try have been more intensely developed 
and the skill of her people exploited, 
the struggle to live has become keener 
and keener. Setting aside the excep- 




















Photograph by H. H. Moore 
OLD FRENCH SHOPWOMAN 


“Tt is rather astonishing to an American*to buy, 

at the hands of a vegetable woman let us say, 

a cauliflower, a large cauliflower, and to receive 

it wrapped in one small sheet torn from a 
magazine”’ 


tional war period, there are few won- 
derful opportunities for the ambitious 
young man. Unless possessed of ability 
amounting to genius, the ambitious 
young man must be content to remain 
in the sphere in which chance has 
placed him at birth, or, if endowed with 
less than ordinary ability, to keep his 
hold by the help of his friends. As a 
rule the young man is not ambitious, 
and is more than content to accept as- 
sistance, be it monetary or influential, 
in order to keep his footing in such pre- 
carious surroundings. 


H1s lack of ambition permeates the 

whole French social system. In 
America the successful business man has 
become a National type. We have our 
J. J. Hill urging the young men of 
the last generation to go West, as he 
did, and to grow up with the country. 
We have our Andrew Carnegie and his 
book of smug advice, telling his fol- 
lowers to go and do likewise. We have 
finally our .John Wanamaker, adorning 
his store advertisements with maxims 
of success, 

No Frenchman since the time of La 
Rochefoucauld has bothered very much 
about the success of his contemporaries, 
and even this philosopher’s advice was 
cynical rather than optimistic. The 
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fathers of France have far more faith 
in a good dot for their daughters and a 
good business start for their sons (ob- 
tained through their personal influence) 
than in all the success maxims ever 
printed. The truth is that they are not 
preoccupied with worldly success either 
for themselves or for their offspring. 

And here we discover one of the 
cardinal differences between the char- 
acter of the peoples of the Old and the 
New Worlds. We in America are 
obsessed with the idea of making 
money, while the French are sublimely 
indifferent. In France this trait, or 
rather its absence, seems to be ac- 
centuated at every turn, startling us 
from our cherished belief that the al- 
mighty dollar is the chief end of man. 
Provided the Frenchman can live ac- 
cording to his station, he does ,not 
covet further riches. His philosophy 
has taught him that wealth does not 
come without labor, and after a certain 
point has been reached he considers 
that no mere money can compensate 
for further effort. 

So we find the maid-of-all-work pre- 
ferring to do without her pay than to 
work on a holiday. The butcher closes 
his shop all day Monday, for one must 
rest, parbleu! The dressmaker does not 
answer inquiries, for she already has 
sufficient work for her little establish- 
ment, and additional sewing women 
would be so difficult to find! The mil- 
liners in the rue de la Paix never ad- 
vertise, for it would be such a worry to 
look for extra premises if their trade 
increased, with Paris so crowded; and 
so forth. The artists in the Quartier 
Latin despise filthy lucre and all it 
brings, and glory in the view from their 
seven-story garrets. 

All this, of course, is quite apart from 
the fungus of war profiteers that clings 
to Paris as well as to London and New 
York. In a general way the French 
are not seeking after great riches or 
the luxuries that riches command, and 
they are wont to despise us for what 
they term our mercenary view of life. 
On the other hand, they will take in- 
finite pains to save a few sous, al- 
though they shrink at the effort neces- 
sary to adding to their income. 


s the grinding process of the sur- 
A vival of the fittest has .continued 
down the centuries, it has brought with 
it a keen attention to detail which the 
French call thriftiness and we call 
meanness. With amazing faith in an 
orange-colored future, we spend what- 
ever appears necessary at the time, and 
set ourselves to making a larger in- 
come to cover any expansion. When- 
ever it is a question of enlarging our 
personal scope, we step forward un- 
hesitatingly, confident that our share 
of good things will increase with the 
growing country. 

In France one does not find this 
tendency to advance. Competition is 
too keen for the storekeeper to raise 
his prices in order to cover added ex- 
penditure, so he arrives at his balance 
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by cutting down his outlay. If the cus- 
tomer cannot be made to pay more, he 
must be given less for the same money. 
And so it comes about that while in 
America we pride ourselves on the effi- 
ciency of our service, in France they 
are receding farther and farther from 
this ideal. 

It is rather astonishing to an Amer- 
ican to buy at the hands of a vege- 
table woman, let us say, a cauliflower, 
a large cauliflower, and to receive it 
wrapped in one small sheet torn from 
@ magazine. Upon protest, the woman 
adds another inadequate piece of paper, 
grumbling that she can hardly be ex- 
pected to supply two sheets for a sale 
of only thirty-five sous! You buy a 
hat for, let us say, a hundred francs, 
and you are charged three francs for 
the hatbox and a franc for the delivery. 
The shopkeeper has worked out her 
costs so closely that she cannot afford 
to give the slightest service without 
making a charge to cover it. In Amer- 
ica we would have marked the hat 120 
francs with a grandiose flourish and let 
it go at that—delivery, hatbox, and all! 

We find this tendency to count the 
pennies as prevalent in France as in 
the lowlands of Scotland, and we are 
irritated by it beyond expression. Our 
boarding-house keeper presents us with 
a weekly bill of seven francs for the 
light and three francs for a bath in ad- 
dition to her charges for board and 
lodging, and, naturally, we grumble. 


H1Is lack of ambition, this small- 

mindedness, is but one of the many 
effects that the maturity of their civili- 
zation has had on the minds of the 
French people. One feels instinctively 
that every French man and woman has 
inherited a share of a civilization which 
is at once more advanced and less 
healthy than our own. We are immedi- 
ately conscious of the hostility that a 
hayseed from the country feels in the 
presence of an habitué of the city. We 
from America are ill at ease in the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of France, and 
we resent the fact that we are being 
tried in the balances by the keen, rapid 
French minds. 

“It will be three hundred years be- 
fore you are civilized,” they tell us 
coolly as they make their diagnosis. 
And, in spite of our outward bluster- 
ings, we are bound to acknowledge their 
intellectual superiority as a nation. 

We may not be willing to admit it 
in argument, but our actions belie us. 
We show our appreciation of their orig- 
inality by preferring their fashions to 
our own. We adopt their music and 
copy it. We worship at the shrine of 
their great painters and we pour out 
our millions to acquire their art treas- 
ures. We marvel at their histrionic 
ability and we applaud their Bernhardts 
and Réjanes. We laugh at their wit 


and we copy their inventions. 

Behind the genius of the French is 
the slow artistic development of many 
centuries, and, whether we will or not, 
we must recognize their refinement in 
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comparison with the crude material 
that emerges from our “melting-pot.” 
They have reached a higher intellectual 


- plane than we have, but, owing to their 


progress, they are suffering from the 
pangs of over-civilization. 

They are brilliant, intellectual, viva- 
cious, witty, sparkling, and full of 
knowledge. These are the very qual- 
ities we are striving for, and yet when 
found in the French they leave us cold. 
We prefer the impulse born of the 
heart of our own people to their im- 
pulse born of the mind. As man ac- 
quires the veneer of a super-civilization 
he sacrifices much of his original kind- 
ness. In the lonely districts of Amer- 
ica, where the next house is a mile 
away, not a stranger is allowed to pass 
by without a meal, and the host would 
be mortally offended if payment were 
offered. In the large city one no 
longer “drops in” without a formal in- 
vitation, for there is always a restau- 
rant around the corner. In France hos- 
pitality in our crude sense of the word 
does not exist. They have passed that 
stage in civilization. 

Then, again, in the country every one 
feels a lively interest in the affairs of 
his neighbor, from the minister’s wife 
to the washerwoman. In the city no 
one knows his neighbors, even when 
a dozen families are huddled together 
in a single apartment-house. The 
French are definitely hostile to the out- 
side world. They live behind high 
walls. 

Their interpretation of hospitality is 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 
that the American has had to en- 
counter in his study of French char- 
acter. The fame of the American and 
Highland Scotch welcome has long 
since spread far and wide. In each 
case the impulse springs from similar 
conditions. Hospitality is a religion to 
an American or a Scotchman, and a 
breach of this custom is as unpardon- 
able as an unsportsmanlike act to the 
Englishman. To this tradition we of 
the United States have added the mo- 
tive of expediency, and have welcomed 
with outstretched hand all the cast- 
aways of Europe. We have clothed 
their nakedness, spiritual, moral, and 
physical, and have given them success. 
We have welcomed strangers for two 
generations, and our bread has returned 
to us many thousandfold. Hospitality 
is still one of the dominating factors 
in our primitive civilization, for we 
have not learned the knack of arriére- 
pensées. 

This hospitality is utterly incompre- 
hensible to the Frenchman. He finds 
it almost repulsive, and he condemns 
us for our naiveté. He prides himself 
on the fact that his social circle has 
been closed for half*a century. He sets 
up his little god Privacy and builds a 
wall around it. Being of a contem- 
plative disposition, he prefers to read 
and meditate than to pass his time in 
unprofitable conviviality. He is almost 
Asiatic in his suspicion and his dislike 
of intrusion. 


23 February 


“What would happen to us,” a charm. 
ing old French gentleman once said to 
me, “if we Parisians did not defend oy. 
selves against the invasion of foreigners 
that rush over the city every year? We 
should be overwhelmed, our family life 
would be lost. We must protect our. 
selves and our privacy.” 

“We do not lose our home life,” | 
answered, unsympathetically, “and yet 
we find time to welcome you when yoy 
cross the Atlantic.” 

“Which is not often,” he interposed, 


np truly, the Frenchman never 

travels. The result is that he is not 
interested in the doings of the outside 
world. Read the newspapers of Paris, 
and we find almost no foreign news, 
and very little even of Lyons and Mar. 
seilles. In New York we have an in. 
satiable curiosity to know the happen- 
ings of people the world over and our 
reading cannot be too varied to please 
our taste. 

To the Frenchman his family life 
is extraordinarily precious. He has 
reached a point where he is unwilling 
to enlarge his social or commercial 
sphere, so he locks and bars his door to 
strangers. Moreover, he carries this love 
of family right into his business life, 
where one invariably finds that the 
shareholders of a company are all re 
lated to one another and that the sons 
inherit their father’s business as a mat- 
ter of course. In the United States we 
preach a contrary doctrine. ‘Take tea 
with your friends and do business with 
strangers,” we say as we bring new re 
cruits into our ever-increasing social 
circle, and we advise our sons to try 
their worth in the open market and sell 
their services to the highest bidder. 

Our friends pass in and out of our 
lives with astonishing rapidity, leaving 
scarcely an impression. The French- 
man grows up with his friends; he 
knows them au fond, accepts them, and 
trusts them as a matter of course. We 
urge one another to throw off the ties of 
family and go out into the world and 
make a place for ourselves. In France 
a man clings closer to his own people 
as he grows older, whatever may be 
the quarrels that interrupt the peace 
fulness of life. 

And quarrels there are. No family 
could possibly “live within such narrow 
confines as are prescribed in France 
without appalling disturbances. Thanks 
to the multitude of our interests and 
outside friends, we are able to live our 
family life, such as it is, with com 
paratively little trouble. Not so the 
French, who support a generation of 
lawyers on the proceeds of their griev 
ances. Nevertheless they stick to one 
another through thick and thin, pre 
senting a united front to the rest of 
the world and cherishing alike theif 
quarrels and their affections. 


NOTHER outstanding trait that one is 
instantly aware of is the indepen¢ 
ence of thought of the French. Possibly 
this individualism is the result of theif 
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super-civilization. Possibly it is an in- 
nate national characteristic. At all 
events, one finds it fully developed in 
every walk of life, from the newspaper 
yender who refuses to change a five- 
franc note in order to sell her papers, 
to the president of a large financial 
house who declines to receive an Amer- 
ican caller because he does not approve 
of the attitude of the American Govern- 
ment. 

During the war the French stood aloof 
in magnificent self-satisfaction. While 
the British, Americans, and Italians 
were eagerly exchanging ideas for the 
perfection of their methods, the French 
looked on with indifference, continuing 
along their own lines, without even 
showing a natural curiosity in the dis- 
coveries made by their allies. 

In this connection let me cite a little 
dinner party that took place in Paris 
in the third year of the war. We were 
a cosmopolitan assembly, for about the 
poard had gathered officers and civilians 
from England and Italy, from Canada 
and the United States. Our host wes a 
Frenchman. The talk drifted in many 
directions, for each guest had an 
anecdote to relate concerning the atti- 
tude of his compatriots in the great 
struggle and his own impressions of 
Europe as seen through the distorted 
glass of war. At length the Frenchman 
spoke. 

“Mes amis,” he said, “you have all 
traveled much and you are curious to 
know of the doings of your neighbors. 
As for me, I have never traveled. I 
have never wished to. I know Paris, 
and that is all. And is not Paris the 
greater half of the world? To Paris, 
mes amis,” and he lifted his glass to the 
toast. 

Self-schooled, like Shakespeare, self- 
scanned, self-honored, self-secure, the 
French are led to adopt a haughty atti- 
tude towards all foreigners. ‘They give 
not a passing thought to the opinions 
of others, and the result is that they 
sacrifice both national and personal 
benefits by making no effort to please. 
Do you ever find a Frenchman advertis- 
ing his goods in a New York paper? 
Never. Jet the American come to Paris 
if he wants French novelties, but the 
day has yet to come when the French- 
man will be humble enough to cross the 
Atlantic. 

This individualism accounts for many 
phases of Parisian life. The Parisian 
guards his liberty with fierce jealousy 
and works out his destiny untrammeled 
by the opinions of others. If it pleases 
him, he disdains the consolations of 
Mother Church. As his intellectual 
development progresses he throws aside 
the gods of his childhood, making his 
various decisions with full confidence in 
his own personal strength. 

In sexual matters he is equally inde- 
Pendent. He cares not a fig for the 
Sacred rites of marriage. If he wishes 
to live with the woman of his choice, he 
does so and he snaps his fingers at the 
conventions of society, arguing his case 
—if he gives himself the trouble—on the 
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‘ GATEWAY TO THE OLD CHURCH OF ST. SERNIN, TOULOUSE 


‘‘France is an old country with no dazzling promises for the future. . . 


most materialistic lines imaginable. 
You will find a penniless young baron 
living quite happily with a manicure 
girl, The lady was bequeathed to him 
by an army friend whose regiment was 
transferred to Morocco, and she appears 
to be perfectly satisfied with her lot. 
And the delightful part of it is that 
our young French baron moves among 
the upper four hundred as freely as 
ever and the manicure girl is just as 
welcome in her own little coterie. 


HE Frenchman thus is individualistic 

to a fault, and when it serves his 
purpose indifferent to convention. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may sound, in non- 
essentials he is the soul of conservatism. 
Of all the countries in this world, none 
is more conservative than France. In 
strong contrast to their intellectual 
freedom the French are almost Oriental 
in their subservience to convention in 
the minor things of life. Until they 
are aroused to throw off the shackles 
that have accumulated with the years 
they are content to run along in their 
little grooves without questioning the 


. She is mature ” 


wisdom or expediency of their methods. 
They carry on the work undertaken by 
their fathers with little ambition to 
change it or adapt it to modern re- 
quirements. 

Compared with American papers, the 
French press is hopelessly conservative. 
In politics it is the moderates who are 
elected by a huge majority every time. 
In business they cling to their anti- 
quated office buildings and factories 
with even greater tenacity than the 
English. Napoleon I established the 
pensions and bonuses of the Bank of 
France according to the needs of his 
generation. Dynasties have died away 
and democratic governments have fallen, 
but the Bank of France never revised 
its pensions and bonuses until two 
years ago. Nothing short of a world 
war and an upheaval in economic values 
is able to arouse a state institution to 
a sense of the passage of time. 

In their homes the French are not 
less conservative. One finds few labor- 
saving devices in the kitchen, and mon- 
strosities are treasured in the salon 
simply because they have been there for 
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two generations! They have their 
family reunions every Sunday simply 
because they have always had their 
family reunions on Sunday—they and 
their fathers before them. They still 
lock and double-bar their doors at night, 
as they did in the days of feudalism, 
and the concierge guards the entrance 
to the apartment-house just as she did 
in the dangerous times of the Revolu- 
tion. Once a custom has been estab- 
lished, be it good or bad, it will be fol- 
lowed until long after it has outlived 
its usefulness. 

. The offspring of a proverbially small 
family, the Frenchman grows up spoiled 
and overeducated.. Instead. of bringing 
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W ex war is raging in the New 
York clothing market the cloth- 
ing manufacturers and workers 
of Rochester are completing two years of 
successful co-operation in industrial gov- 
ernment. You may find the secret of it 
if you will go almost any afternoon of 
the week to an office on Clinton Street, 
in Rochester. There you will find the 
Industrial Court of the clothing indus. 
try of Rochester, supported jointly by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange. 
When you go into the office, you 
see a little man with shaggy red hair 
sitting at a desk. Clothing workers in 
Rochester say that he has the brains of 
a regiment and talks like a presser. 
He is Dr. William M. Leiserson, a 
former college professor and chairman 
of the Bureau of Labor Administration 
at Washington, now chairman of the 
Labor Adjustment Board of Rochester’s 
clothing industry. He is the supreme 
diplomat and judicial authority in a 
court which is doing as much for the 
peace and prosperity of the people of 
Rochester as any other court in the city. 
But this court is not run like an or- 
dinary court. There are no sheriffs to 
make you get up when the judge comes 
in. There are no pomp and ceremony 
and red tape. .There are no lawyers to 
argue technicalities. If you have any- 
thing to say, you say it in your own 
way. If you happen to be a worker in 
a shop and you want to say something 
against your boss, no one says, “Sh!” 
No one can fire you for expressing your 
feelings. This iS your court. You help 
to hire the judge and you help to pay 
. the judge’s salary. Why shouldn’t the 
judge be nice to you? Likewise, if you 
are an employer accustomed to encoun- 
tering Brindellism in unions. There is 
no labor dictator to hold a club over 
you here. The smallest contractor can 
deal as effectively with the union as the 
largest manufacturer. The judge of 


this court will not allow the clothing 
industry of Rochester to be operated on 
the basis of blackmail and terror. 
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into the world a half-dozen children 
whom they can ill afford to clothe and 
educate, his mother and father have pre- 
ferred to lavish their attention on one 
child or two. The result is that, where 
American children knock the corners off 
one another long before they leave their 
nursery, their little European cousin 
grows up with an exaggerated idea of 
his own importance. If he were sub- 
jected to the wholesome discipline of the 
games that do so much to develop the 
English schoolboy, he would throw off 
a great deal of his early egotism. But 
the training that awaits him as a phi- 
losopher &nd intellectual tends rather to 
encourage and crystallize the individ- 
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ualism that already characterizes him 
as a boy. 


Ox this complex web of traits ang 
tendencies glimmers the idea] of 
patriotism, a patriotism of such beauty 
and refinement that in its contempla. 
tion we would fain forgive the weak. 
nesses beneath it and remember only 
the singleness of spirit that upheld the 
nation so magnificently during the war, 
There is not a Frenchman born but 
thrills to the inspiration of sacrifice or 
ambition for his country, and much may 
be said and done in the name of the 
individual that would be cast aside for 
the sake of the magic name of France. 


GOVERNMENT IN ROCHESTER 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


He represents that vaguely defined 
but very real thing, the public. He does 
not forget that he occasionally buys a 
suit of clothes himself. He is a con- 
sumer, and one of his duties is to guard 
the interest of the consumers as much 
as possible. 

This Industrial Court is not a new 
and untried thing. Over 270 cases have 
been brought before it. It began in the 
spring of 1919, when the Rochester 
manufacturers signed an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
recognizing the union and agreeing to 
bargain with it collectively. In this 
agreement both sides expressed their be- 
lief that strikes and lockouts are not the 
most satisfactory methods of settling 
industrial disputes. They agreed to try 
for one year the experiment of settling 
all their disputes through an impartial 
chairman whose salary and expenses 
should be borne equally by the union 
and the manufacturers. 

The manufacturers who signed this 
agreement were not unscientific dreamers. 
They were hard-headed, successful busi- 
‘ness men who had fought unions in the 
clothing industry and defeated them for 
twenty-five years. But they found that, 
no matter how many times they defeated 
the union, they always came out at the 
wrong end of the whip. They were 
making their employees more and more 
rebellious and the employees were los- 
ing interest in production in the in- 
dustry. So they got together and said, 
“Suppose we try a really constructive 
plan for industrial peace.” 

And the union which entered into this 
agreement was not a “bosses’ union.” 
It was not a small union of highly 
skilled workers trying to build up a 
monopoly for itself. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers is known as one of 
the most “radical” unions in the coun- 
try, and it includes all workers in the 
clothing trade. Yet this union was per- 
suaded to surrender its right to strike, 
and for over eighteen months it has 
submitted to every decision of the In- 
dustrial Court. The man responsible 


for getting the workers to accept the 
new point of view was Sidney Hillman, 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. His inspiration came largely 
from the successful industrial machinery 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx in Chicago, 
Hillman’s theory is that the people who 
invest labor in the clothing industry 
should have just as much to say about 
the general conduct of the industry as 
the people who invest their money. He 
says that you cannot expect workers to 
be interested in their jobs as long as 
the employers keep them out of a share 
in control of working conditions. Some 
of the far-sighted employers agreed with 
him, so the plan of industrial govern. 
ment was accepted. 

The agreement is not a contract s0 
much as a constitution for the industry. 
The ordinary trade agreement is like 
the last will and testament of Jonas 
Smith: it is either disregarded alto 
gether or followed out literally to the 
last comma. The clothing industry is 
not a dead thing; it is as lively and 
vigorous as the imagination of its 
builders. So it needed a constitution 
that would allow for growth. The 
Rochester plan provides for continuous 
industrial legislation by a Labor Ad 
justment Board composed of representa- 
tives of the manufacturers and the 
union, presided over by the impartial 
chairman. The plan works out in this 
way: 

On September 16 an off presser was 
discharged for using indecent language 
in the shop. The union appealed the 
case to the Industrial Court, pleading 
extenuating circumstances. Dr. Leiser 
son ruled: “Neither the employer 10 
the employees can have any justification 
for using indecent language in the 
shop. ... When an employee uses it- 
decent language and is discharged there 
for, the chairman will not reinstate 
him.” 

On December 10, ——, a clothing cut 
ter, did not report for work. He tele 
phoned his employer that he was sick. 


When he reported for work after his ill- . 
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ness, he was told that there was no 
place for him. He appealed his case to 
the Industrial Court after trying for 
two weeks to get his job back. 

The employer declared before the 
Court that was a poor cutter and 
that he was discharged for incompetent 
work. Dr. Leiserson ruled: “Even if it 
were true that ’Ss work was poor 
and below normal in production, such 
charges cannot be entertained at the 
present time. —— himself was not 
told that there was any dissatisfaction 
with his work. On the contrary, one 
week before he became sick his wages 
were raised from $30 to $35. It is 
therefore ordered that —— be rein- 
stated in his old position and that he 
shall be given two weeks’ back pay. He 
lost three weeks, but one week was due 
to sickness.” An employer could not 
make sickness an excuse for discharge. 

These cases of discharge are com- 
paratively simple. The real test of the 
Rochester plan comes when both sides 
are called upon to reach an understand- 
ing about stoppages, loafing, and lock- 
outs. 

One warm morning last August an 
older and two younger men were pressing 
coats in a hot little room on St. Paul 
Street. The elder was the father of both 
the younger men. About eleven o’clock 
he leaned over from his machine and 
said: “Cut out he hustlin’, kids. Ve 
ain’t gotta do more dan 44 coats this 
week. I says it’s hot enough.” 

The two young men were obedient 
sons. The employer begged for increased 
production in vain. Finally he took the 
case to the Industrial Court. The judge 
said: “You can’t cut down production 
without a real reason. It’s too bad about 
the weather, but if I allowed you to take 
the weather as an excuse you would 
find it too cold in winter and too hot 
in summer. You pressed fifty coats a 
week all last year and all other pressers 
in Rochester are doing the same. You 
are entitled to $41 a week for pressing 
fifty coats, and if you fall below that 
amount you will have to lose 82 cents 
for every missing coat.” 

The agreement has put a stop to 
Strikes. When a few workers forget 








themselves and break loose from dis- 
cipline, what happens is politely -called 
a “stoppage.” The workers must pay 
for stoppages. Last spring the fancy of 
seven armhole basters lightly turned to 
Swimming-holes and pastures green. 
They had an argument with the man- 
agement of a large Rochester shop and 
promptly left the shop for a day’s vaca- 
tion. What happened was summed up 
in the decision of the Industrial Court: 

“When workers cannot agree with the 
management on any question of dispute, 
it is provided that they shall make com 
plaint to the union, and if the union 
cannot adjust the matter it can be ap- 
pealed to the impartial chairman. By 
quitting work in a body these armhole 
basters violated the agreement against 
stoppages. Whatever may have been the 
merits of the dispute in question, no 
stoppage is justified under the rules 
made by the union in agreement with~ 
the manufacturers. The armhole basters 
will therefore make up the time they 
lost by working overtime six and one- 
half hours, and they shall be paid 
straight time for this work.” 

The judge is just as stern when the 
employer attempts a lockout. In Sep- 
tember an employer who was running a 
small clothing shop, wanted to get out 
of an agreement he had voluntarily 
made to keep his pocket-makers working 
if the rest of the shop was working. 
He had bungled the assignments of work 
to the various parts of the shop in such 
a way that Saturday morning arrived 
and the pocket-makers had no work to 
do. He had agreed to give these pocket- 
makers continuous work, but he tried 
to evade his agreement by laying off the 
entire shop. The workers appealed to 
the Industrial Court for their Saturday 
pay. 

The judge said: “To shut down a 
shop, hold back production, and make 
innocent employees suffer a loss of 
wages when the fault lies in the man- 
agement of the shop is entirely unjus- 
tified.: The workers must be paid for 
Saturday morning.” It cost the em- 
ployer about $500. 

The most important part of the 
Rochester plan is its flexibility. Cloth- 


ing plants are constantly changing; 
new machinery is being introduced; 
short cuts are being invented; the whole 
standard of values in the clothing mar- 
ket is going up and down like a chip 
on the waves. How are you going to 
establish “normalcy” in such a whirl- 
pool of price-cutting and competition? 
“We must face the actual facts of indus- 
try and provide for them in our consti- 
tution,” said the leaders of both workers 
and manufacturers in Rochester. So 
they wrote passages into their agree- 
ment which make the Labor Adjustment 
Board a real industrial legislature: 

“The Board shall have the authority 
to make such rules, regulations, and 
supplementary arrangements, not incon- 
sistent with this agreement, as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the prin- 
ciples of this agreement, or to apply 
these principles to new rerpeias when- 
ever they arise. 

“Upon petition of tine party, the 
Labor Adjustment Board shall have the 
power to determine whether important 
changes have taken place within the 
clothing industry, or in industrial con- 
ditions generally, which warrant changes 
in general wage levels or in hours of 
work; and if it is decided that such 
changes are warranted, negotiations 
shall begin between the narties hereto. 
In the event of a disagreement, the 
question shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion.” 

So the door is opened to scientific 
management and to wage adjustments 
in times of financial crisis. “Our co- 
operative enterprise,” says Dr. Meyer 
Jacobstein, labor manager of the Stein- 
Bloch Company, “is laying the ground- 
work for the introduction of scientific 
management methods in a very salutary 
way, because when new methods are 
introduced to-day they are done with 
the willing consent of the workers, and 
not imposed upon them arbitrarily and 
autocratically. We are preparing the 
soil which will make it easy for the 
production experts to reap the harvest 
when the proper time arrives. In a 
word, we are constantly ‘selling’ the 
concept of scientific management to the 
workers not by thrusting it down their 
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throats but by winning their consent 
by persuasion, reason, and practical 
demonstration.” 

An interesting illustration of the legis- 
lative function of the Labor Adjustment 
Board came when the question of over- 
time and the forty-four-hour week was 
decided. The agreement had simply 
specified that the work week should be 
forty-four hours and that overtime work 
should be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. Should a man who comes 
into the shop at one o’clock and works 
until 6:30 be given an hour and a half 
overtime because he has worked an 
hour and a half past five o’clock? Should 
a man who works only thirty-six hours 
a week in four installments of nine 
hours a day be given four hours of over- 
time? Here was a question for legisla- 
tion. The judge differed from both the 
workers and manufacturers in their 
final ruling, but the word of the “two 
houses” in the legislature was made law. 
It was decided that only work in excess 
of eight hours in any one day or in ex- 
cess of four hours on Saturday should be 
counted as overtime. The man who 
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bench in the bare Chinese court- 

yard, with the pale November sun- 
shine falling about her. She needed all 
the sun there was, because she still wore 
her summer garments, with a very tat- 
tered fragment of grandmother’s old 
wadded coat tied about her body. She 
had outgrown her last year’s winter 
clothes, and this year there was no cot- 
ton to make larger ones. Even now 
mother was dividing the old wadding 
to make it stretch farther and piecing 
the outside and the lining with strips 
cut off from the bottom of her own 
coat. 

Little Winter did not greatly mind 
the cold, though. She did not greatly 
mind anything any more. Two months 
before she had cried when they told 
her there was no more porridge after 
her half-bowlful was gone. She had cried 
because her millet cake was full of dry 
chaff that hurt her throat. But since 
then many, many of their meals had 
been only a soup made of leaves and 
weeds, and now even the leaves were 
gone. Somehow it was too much trouble 
to cry about things any more. Instead 
of crying she was playing a game. 
Spread, out on the hard ground before 
her were many broken bits of pottery, 
with which she carried on her little 
make-believe. If the game had had a 
name, it would have been called “Last 
Year.” 

She began to arrange the pieces in 
regular order. “Last year there was 


{ ITTLE WINTER sat on a tiny 
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comes to work at one o’clock and works 
until 6:30 is not given overtime, but the 
man who works nine hours a day is 
given one hour’s overtime even if he 
works only one day a week. 

The proof of any pudding is in the 
eating. While the New York clothing 
market is being destroyed by a bitter 
industrial struggle, Rochester workers 
and manufacturers are maintaining har- 
monious relations with profit to both. 
They have renewed their agreement so 
that it will not expire until June 1, 1922. 
The firms which have helped to main- 
tain the industrial government are some 
of the largest and most influential in 
the United States. They include L. Ad- 
ler Brothers & Co., August Brothers & 
Co., the L. Black Company, the A. 
Dinkelspiel Company, R. Goldstein & 
Co., Goodman & Suss, Hershberg & Co., 
the Hickey-Freeman Company, Louis 
Holtz & Sons, Inc., Joseph Knopf & Sons, 
Inc., Lears, Prinz & Mandel, the Levy 
Brothers Clothing Company, McGraw, 
Benjamin & Hays, the Rochester Stand- 
ard Clothes Company, Rosenberg 
Brothers & Co., Steefel, Strauss & Con- 
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nor, the Stein-Bloch Company, the Weiss 
Kopf Company. 

The effect of this industrial goverp. 
ment upon the union has been marked, 
In its earlier stages the union in Roches. 
ter was dominated by tgmen who were 
the most daring fighters and loudest 
talkers. They were not necessarily men 
of careful judgment and responsibility, 
Now the union is dominated by leaders 
who know the industry from A to 7, 
men who are capable of representing the 
workers before a court which requires 
reasoned statements supported by an 
array of facts. The union has estap. 
lished a labor college for its members 
and is seeking to build up their cultura] 
life. The fighting spirit is still there, 
but the era of peace in the clothing in. 
dustry has allowed the union to devote 
much of its energy to constructive en. 
deavor. 

“Not only is the democracy of Roches- 
ter developing leaders who make for safe. 
ty,” says Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, “but, in 
the second place, it is developing trained 
citizens—trained citizens who are in- 
formed, enlightened, and disciplined.” 


THE SWAY OF HUNGER 


I—LAST YEAR 
BY LUCIA E. LYONS 

















(C) Underwood 
SEARCHING THE BARREN FIELDS FOR LEAVES 
AND ROOTS 


“Many of their meals had been only a soup 
made of leaves and weeds, and now even the 
leaves were gone” 


. play it is last year. 


good millet porridge,” she said, putting 
down a very large one. “Last year there 
were salted vegetables. Last year some- 
times there was white bread.” 

Then she paused, trying confusedly to 
remember all the glories of that distant 
time. She needed big sister to help her 
play the game. She got up, gathering 
together the precious fragments, but she 
did not dart across the yard in the man- 
ner of former times; instead she walked 
sedately and a little shakily to the front 
gate, where Little Spring was at her 
usual task of caring for the fretful baby. 
He had not forgotten how to cry, and 
Little Winter looked at him with solemn 
dark eyes as he stretched out his small 
body in an angry wail. 

“Sister,” said Little Winter when the 
baby was finally pacified, “come and 
Tell me some more 
things we had.” 

“Are you still playing that?” exclaimed 
Little Spring. “Why do you always play 
that?” But she sat down to the game 
nevertheless, for even nine years old 
has not yet outgrown the comfort of 
making believe. 

“This one is the porridge,” said Little 
Winter, “and this is the vegetables, and 
this is a great big piece of white bread. 
What else is there?” 

“There is chicken soup,” said big sis 
ter with decision. Then, warming t0 
the subject, she went on with enthu 
siasm, putting down the pottery bits a8 
she spoke. “It is a feast,” she a 
nounced. “Here is a bowl of meat-balls, 
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and here are eggs, and here is fish, and 
_hai! I forgot the dessert at the begin- 
ning This little one is watermelon 
seeds, and this is peanuts—” 

“Yes, yes, peanuts,” chimed in Little 
Winter, the ghost of a smile hovering on 
ner lips. Of course there used to be pea- 
nuts when she kotowed to grandfather 
and he gave her two large cash to buy 
some from the peddler. Candy, too! 
How well she remembered! 

But big sister was speaking again as 
she arranged some broken pieces of 
prick along the wall. “Here are our best 
clothes,” she said, “that father took to 
the pawn-shop. And here is the thickest 
pedquilt. He sold it, but he only brought 
pack such a little bit of grain! And 
here are the two armchairs where father 
and grandfather used to sit.” 

Little Winter watched for a moment, 
but clothes and furniture did not greatly 
interest her. She turned to arrange her 
own pieces of china, and once more be- 
gan the singsong chant which the family 
had heard so constantly: “Last year 
there was good porridge. Last year 
there was white bread. Last year there 
were vegetables.” 

A shadow fell across the steps, and 
father stood looking down at the game. 
His face had a strange expression that 
almost frightened them, and_ they 
thought he was going to speak, but he 
passed on into the house in silence. His 
wife and his mother looked up as he 
entered. 

“Did you go to the city?” asked the 
older woman. “Are the officials dis- 
tributing food?” 

“They are distributing food,” he an- 
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swered, listlessly, “but the food is only 
enough for those who are already there. 
No more may go to receive it.” 

He sat looking at the mud floor for 
some time. At last he brought out the 
thought which was in his mind. “The 
money from the mule will soon be gone. 
In the city I saw them selling little 
girls. Five mouths are less to feed than 
ax” 

“Shall a man like you sell his chil- 
dren?” cried the grandmother. “I am 
old, and their grandfather no longer 
lives. I had better die at once and give 
my food to the young.” 

“No,” said the man, heavily. 
are my mother. 
daughters.” 

“Which one?” asked their mother, 
with a frightened face. 

“The big one would be worth more 
money,” said the father, slowly, “but— 
but—my heart endures not Little Win- 
ter’s playing; ‘Last year,’ always ‘Last 
year.’ Perhaps—if we sold her—the peo- 
ple would give her enough to eat.” 

“You shall not Go so,” said the grand- 
mother, firmly. “When have the Kuan 
family ever sold their daughters? She 
and I will go together to the river. 
Then there will be only four mouths, 
and perhaps next month the officials 
will feed more people.” 

The wail of the baby interrupted her. 
Little Spring was coming across the 
yard. 

“The foreigner has come!” she Called. 
“He stands on the temple steps talking. 
Every one goes to hear him.” 

The family turned to the gate with 
one accord. The temple stood near by, 
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and the foreigner was, indeed, talking 
to the crowd of villagers. 

“The people in America have sent 
grain,” he said. “There will not be 
much for each one—but enough to keep 
all this village alive until they send 
some more. All the men are to go and 
work on the new railway. The women 
and the children live at home and come 
every day to the temple. A man of 
the Jesus Church will distribute the 
food.” 

“It is good,” said an old man in the 
crowd. “Forty-two years ago I ate the 
food of the Jesus Church in the P’ang 
Family Village, at the time of the great 
drought. As the Jesus Church men say, 
so will they do. Also there is no graft.” 

“No graft!” exclaimed the people near- 
est to him. “Why, then, do they do this 
deed for us strangers?” 

“Perhaps he will tell us soon,” said 
the old man, looking towards the Amer- 
ican, who was now giving some direc- 
tions to the village elders. “It was 
many years ago that I heard, and I am 
an old man and have forgotten much. 
But there was talk of one Jesus, who 
pitied all men. He it is whom they 
follow.” 


Little Winter still sat by the gate 
when they returned. “Last year,” she 
was saying, “there were sometimes pea- 
nuts. Last year—” 

“You are making a mistake,” said her 
father, bending over her. “Say it this 
way now—always this way: ‘Next year 
there will be porridge. Next year there 
will be vegetables. Next year there will 
be white bread.’” 


II~WHAT CHINA MAY GAIN FROM FAMINE 


in and invasions from without have 

tested the soul and the strength of 
China and its agglutinated provinces 
from time out of mind, but no single 
thing has ever come with such wide- 
spread yet intensive horror as_ the 
famine which is now devastating the 
greater part of the five most important 
northern provinces. Joseph through his 
interpretation of dreams saved Egypt 
from one such scourge. But though 
aliens have been prophesying this pres- 
ent situation in China by way of a 
suggested remedy for years, China has 
walked right into it as though still in 
adream. For two years the actual dan- 
ger of a food shortage hung over the 
northern lands. First came the floods 
filling the saucer-like plains. Then, as 
though the heavens had been drained dry, 
there followed uninterrupted drought 
lasting over two years. Every blade of 
grass has shriveled in the burning sun. 
What this has meant to the hundred 
million people in that region will be 
seen later. In the meantime the geo- 
graphical conditions which caused it 
justify a digression to the extent of a 
paragraph or two. 


Pe inanai floods, plagues, wars with- 


BY SYDNEY GREENBIE 


The present famine in China spreads 
over the greater part of five provinces— 
Shantung in the east, Chihli northwest 
of it, Honan southwest of it, Shansi in 
the far west, with Shensi south of it. 
Together they comprise an area of some 
390,000 square miles, which is remark- 
ably close to the combined area of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, our five great 
prairie and wheat-producing States. The 
ratio of population, however, is more 
startling, for, while these five States 
contain about 7,000,000 people, these 
five provinces in China, according to one 
computation, have more people than the 
entire United States. Like our States 
above mentioned, the five Chinese prov- 
inces are said to have been at one time 
the bed of a great inland water; but, 
unlike ours, they are closer to the sea. 
In consequence, their geographical status 
has not yet become stable. The great 
rivers which course through the central 
part of them have changed their beds 
several times, completely altering the 
topography of the country. Geographers 
claim that the process of forming the 
land is not yet over. This means that 


no man living there knows how long 


nature will tolerate him or when he will 
be summarily dispossessed. This means 
that all efforts at permanently building 
dikes against floods or irrigation works 
against drought are speculative in the 
extreme. It means that into the psy- 
chology of the Chinese there has been 
deeply graven the lessons of fate and 
the conviction that life is the most im- 
permanent of things. 

The implications of this are far reach- 
ing. They account in part for the spirit 
of the Chinese in face of famine, such 
as has been torturing them these past 
five months. Inured to a devastating 
destiny, always on the verge of starva- 
tion, the ground literally swept from 
under them, they have learned to face 
the unknown beyond with what West- 
erners call fatalism and to yield “lazily” 
to conditions which with us would arouse 
violence. 

Yet year after year for at least five 
thousand years of recorded Chinese his- 
tory the people of these regions, espe- 
cially Shantung, have plowed in the face 
of nature’s opposition and planted in 
the hope that nature would not again 
desert them. Time and again they have 
been disappointed. In 1877-8 the cost 
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Photograph from China Famine Fund 


A YOUNG CHINESE MAN CARRYING HIS AGED FATHER IN SEARCH OF FOOD 


of disaster amounted to nearly nine 
million lives—the toll of famine. Since 
then another famine has occurred coin- 
cident with the political upheaval and 
the coming of the Republic—1911. Then 
it was that the Red Cross proposed a 
gigantic engineering project which would 
have taken some forty years to accom- 
plish. It was never launched. So to-day 
we see what inaction means and what it 
is certain to mean unless the entire 
world interested in what China has to 
offer takes the matter in hand and helps 
her out of this age-long sorrow. 

What is seen in China is this: Nor- 
mally in these five provinces there should 
be at least two full yields a year. Even 
at that, the majority of the people have 
barely enough to keep body and soul 
together. But the years since 1918 have 
seen not even one full harvest, and 
much of the seed has either been wasted 
through planting or has been consumed 
to escape starvation. With these ever- 
increasing and recurring floods and 
famines, few farmers ever succeed in 
raising two normal crops in five years. 
This last year nothing has ‘peen har- 
vested—at most one per cent of the 
normal—and a conservative estimate 
says that in consequence. forty-five mill- 
ion people are facing starvation. Since 
the coming of, winter ten to fifteen thou- 
sand of them are daily dying of hunger, 
cold, and typhus. Those who are on the 
ground claim that before the next crop 
can possibly be harvested in the coming 


June from ten to fifteen million will 
have succumbed, and millions of others 
will be reduced to a precarious state 
through undernourishment and exposure. 

To ward off starvation the millions of 
poor have resorted to the consumption 
of bark from trees. The leaves had 
been stripped long before the blasts. of 
winter had arrived. -A blade of grass no 
sooner makes its appearance than it is 
literally pounced upon by a starving 
Chinese, though few now have the 
energy to so vital a pursuit of food. The 
chaff of former harvests is now being 
mixed with roots and peanut cake (after 
the oil has been extracted) and with 
ground corn-cobs, and even potato leaves. 

Famine is famine, and nothing one 
says can add or detract from it. A 
great number of comparisons have been 
made to bring home to this world of 
ours the reality of the famine in China. 
According to a composite of estimates, 
between ten and fifteen million people 
are doomed, even with all the aid the 
most sanguine expect from the outer 
reaches of the world. The picture that 
has come to us dates back some weeks 
or months. A vast, seething multitude 
of weary, fearful men, women, and chil- 
dren are selling their few possessions at 
unjustly low prices—their “extra” cloth- 
ing, their household utensils, the wood 
from the roofs of their houses, and the 
animal or two; selling and moving on 
to imaginary places of security. Chil- 
dren have been murdered or sold by 
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their parents to relieve themselves of 
the physical and emotional burden they 
were upon them. Men of some vigor 
have left their families behind in the 
hope of finding work to do. What hap. 
pened to the “deserted” is no conjecture. 
A seething world of human beings, like 
a beehive broken into. 

Most of us have at one time or ap. 
other read romantic accounts of famines, 
Foremost among these is that of Egypt, 
But the picture of Jacob arriving jp 
Egypt with his asses and the gifts of 
spices and fruits with which the ol 
patriarch sought to placate Joseph makes 
one wonder how they and famine got 
along together. I have heard no such 
accounts of conditions in the famine 
area of China. 

For these Chinese there is no Egypt 
to which they can go. On the borders 
guards have been stationed to refuse 
admission to the wandering, starving 
hordes. Even Manchuria, which js 
every year a haven of promise to thov- 
sands, has been shut to them—Man- 
churia, which is their own land. § 
back from the Manchurian border press 
the thousands who had exhausted them- 
selves getting there. 

Back to what? Back to starvation 
and exploitation. For some of the al- 
most unbelievable accounts of exploita- 
tion are part and parcel of the problem 
of China, as of the rest of the world, 
Pawnbrokers have exhausted their funds 
in many regions buying up the odds and 
ends of things the poor have sold at 
prices next to nothing; panderers in 
women are buying up young girls and 
even wives, many of whom prefer death. 
Even the officials are not free from tak- 
ing advantage of famine to fatten their 
own purses. So much so that some 
Chinese cannot believe that any one is 
disinterested enough to offer aid with- 
out ulterior motives. And, indeed, there 
is an atom of truth in this suspicion. 

Can it, then, be marveled at that when 
Japan offered to sell half a million 
bushels of rice to wheat and millet eat- 
ing Chinese, payment of which was to 
be made by way of a loan, the Chinese 
hesitated? One wonders further how 
overpopulated Japan, importing much of 
her rice from India and other places, 
could spare so much without making the 
price prohibitive. To counteract these 
unsavory impressions, generous Japa- 
nese have raised a fund of nearly half 
a million yen for distribution among the 
sufferers. And more far-seeing Japa- 
nese, among them the proprietors of the 
somewhat liberal paper the “Yomiuri,” 
are advocating whole-hearted assistance 
as a means of regaining the friendship 
of the Chinese, lost to them through the 
famous Twenty-one Demands and the 
rape of Shantung. Nothing would 
further good relations all around more 
than this, and China’s sorrow might 
easily become a means of her rejuvena- 
tion. Many Chinese objected to the loan 
of any money to the present officials in 
China by the Powers in the Consortium. 

Other nations are seeing the great pos 
sibility in this method of generous aid. 
The British Minister to China recently 
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pointed out how even to this day Chi- 
nese in distant places express their 
heart-felt appreciation of the help Great 
Britain and British subjects rendered 
famished China forty-three years ago. 
America has gained much from the re- 
turn of the Boxer Indemnity funds for 
educational purposes to China, and to- 
day the work we are doing in connection 
with this famine is bound to make an 
everlasting impression on the hearts 
and minds of the Chinese. 

As I pointed out in the beginning, 
China is inured to natural catastrophe, 
atraining which has deeply affected the 
psychology of the people. But, on the 
other hand, it has made her ready to 
accept the friendship of aliens with child- 
like simplicity, or to resent invasion 
with a ferocity that might even be 
called majestic. While, on the one hand, 
the Chinese plow their fields with the 
slow, plodding water-buffalo all day long, 
returning home to tinker on into the 
night at little jobs, living in little mud 
houses, making tasty food out of any- 
thing that happens to be around; on the 
other hand, their application makes of 
their land an enormously productive one. 
Just as they can turn anything to edible 
food, so can they manufacture things 
with little inventions that have not been 
excelled by the most modern of ma- 
chines. As a race they are physically 
much more stalwart than the Orientals 
we are here accustomed to see, and re- 
quire twice as much food as the Japa- 
nese, for instance. Imagine, then, what 
this famine must mean to an active, 
large-bodied people. Contrast, in your 
minds, the verdant, rolling plains dur- 
ing the fat years with the withered fields 
under these terribly lean ones. 

Let us contrast, further, even though 
it may seem a bit visionary, what the 
prospect is for China with Powers 
around her who, though impelled by 
self-interest to assist her development, 
realize that that very motive dictates a 
united and not an intriguing and divided 
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Photograph from China Famine Fund 


TERRACED FIELDS ORDINARILY IRRIGATED, BUT NOW DRIED BY DROUGHT 


The man in the foreground is of considerable wealth, as is indicated by his being carried on the 
shoulders of four coolies 7 


self-interest. These same fields over 
which there are but few railways, and 
only footpaths, so to speak, where wide 
roads should be, can be made to yield 
treble what they have so far produced. 
Where now are only wells which periodi- 
cally go dry there could be, and will be, 
tremendous reservoirs built with native 
labor, but with machines and knowledge 
from abroad. Vagrant rivers will be 
straightened to avoid the usual floods. 

Considerable reconstruction work is 
now being carried on with famine funds. 
Starving men are given work building 
roads. That is only a beginning. But 
with the famine bringing all foreign 
Powers into accord on at least one 
point, a nucleus might be formed for 
greater and greater internat:onal co- 
operation in China. The F.ed Cross 
should be urged to push the project long 


ago considered most advisable for the 
dredging of canals, the straightening of 
rivers, the surveying for railway beds. 
It is spending half a million dollars in 
Shantung for relief; millions more are 
being given from America through vari- 
ous agencies to succor the starving; Ja- 
pan, Great Britain, France—all people 
who are vitally interested in China and 
who are making tremendous money 
every year in trade (America’s trade 
alone amounted to $350,000,000 last year) 
—are seeing to it that these funds are 
being put to constructive work in China 
which shall be permanent, and not merely 
temporary, relief. It is a great lesson 
in co-operation for good, on almost altru- 
istic lines, and leaves one with the hope 
that China is not forever going to be 
the teapot in the tempest of interna- 
tional greed. 
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Berlin, London, Frankfort—you work 

as a student. You obtain formal 
permission; you are admitted with due 
ceremony; you can make inquiries at 
the central desk, which are very cour- 
teously answered; sometimes you can 
take books home and sometimes you 
can’t. In any case, your studentship 
earries you through—even if you are 
only reading novels or a guide to the 
turf. By virtue of being a student you 
are admitted to the charmed circle of 
books; you have become a member of 
a bibliographical aristocracy. 

In the New York libraries you may be 
a student. Quite as often you are a 
mere parent, a business woman, a 
loiterer—even a child. You may want 
Westermarck on “Human Marriage” or 
you may merely want an “easy” book— 
which is to say that you are not all too 
sure of your spelling and don’t like long 
words. But it doesn’t matter. You are 
equally a citizen of an enchanted coun- 
try in which naturalization is automatic, 
in which there is room for everybody, 
in which everybody, no matter who, is 
made more than welcome. The en- 
chanted kingdom is served, not by offi- 
cials whose officialdom reminds you all 
the time of the privilege that is yours, 
but by hosts and hostesses, who regard 
your visit as something eminently de- 
sirable. It is this attitude on the part 
of the authorities which is the greatest 
among many differences between the 
libraries of the Old World and the New. 

The European has -still to get over 
the monastic attitude with regard to 
books—an attitude acquired when they 
were scarce, for one thing, and also 
when knowledge was deemed a danger- 
ous weapon. Seekers after knowledge 
at the great libraries are given facilities, 
but they are not specially helped and en- 
couraged to make use of them. Methods 
exist chiefly because they have existed, 
and man is made for the method rather 
than, the method for the man. It is 
significant that in England the term 
“free library” is used rather than “pub- 
lic library,” as is the case in New York. 
And, like most “free” things, the “free” 
library. has a less proud suggestion 
about it than has the “public” library. 
The children’s room as it exists in New 
York is in England almost unknown. 
Libraries, indeed, are provided liberally, 
dumped down here and there, as if they 
were pieces of furniture necessary for 
the respectability of the family, but not 
to be used too much. Except in settle- 
ments there is hardly any attempt to 
teach or help people how to use them, 
and in small towns, indeed, they are apt 
to become something of a white ele- 
phant. 

New York of course started its libra- 
ries free from the monastic tradition. 
With its cosmopolitan population, it had 
to make wide provision, and it did it. 


E: the great European libraries—Paris, 
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In the absence of a specially student 
aristocracy, it had to evolve a system 
which would apply with the utmost 
breadth. With its Babel of languages, 
that system had to be as simple as pos- 
sible. To work at the British Museum 
or at the Sorbonne is a liberal education 
—always provided that you have educa- 
tion in the first instance. Both would 
be nearly impossible of access to the 
casual Syrian or Jew or Italian or 
Bohemian or any other of the multi- 
tudinous nationalities that frequent New 
York who have not the best facilities 
either for making themselves understood 
or for making themselves felt. The 
British Museum, for instance, with its 
world-famous collection of books, has a 
system of cataloguing to decipher which 
is in itself a science. Instead of the 
card index of the New York libraries, 
there are huge tomes, which are some- 
times more alphabetical and sometimes 
less, according to the number of inser- 
tions recently made. The press. marks, 
instead of being composed of two or 
three letters, are as long as a govern- 
ment filing reference, and as easily mis- 
taken. In addition to the great general 
catalogue there are sundry supplemen- 
tary catalogues, all of which need to be 
known and quite often to be consulted. 
And when the whole ceremony is com- 
plete, it is usually half an hour before 
the books appear. In the reading-room 
itself, with its picturesque if murky at- 
mosphere, with its ancient students and 
its well-known literary figures most. days 
to be seen there, with the great dome re- 
ducing its readers to the mere specks 
that they are, a certain number of books 
can be approached by the readers them- 
selves. But. not nearly as many as is 
the case in the New York library, where 
as many books as possible are on open 
shelves to be fingered and selected ac- 
cording to pleasure. 

To be able to walk into the reading- 
room without formality is in itself an 
almost unheard-of thing in Europe. To 
obtain almost any book in ten minutes 
or so makes possible much reading for 
otherwise busy people. To have the 
simplest method in filling ‘out the book 
slips saves time both for the visitor and 
the attendant. And to have a large de- 
gree of choice, where you can freely look 
at the book yourself and need not judge 
of its usefulness merely from the title, 
offers all the advantages of a first-class 
private library. . 

The New York library has of course 
the inestimable advantage of being really 
eentral, and working with branches. 
One of the most impressive things about 
the whole system is the co-operation 
possible between center and branches. 
In Paris and London, for instance, libra- 
ries are in water-tight compartments. 


If you want medical books, you go to 
one kind of library; you cannot be gure 
of obtaining them at the great centraj 
libraries, and if you do, they are mostly 
not up to date. Again, if you live jn 
Chelsea, London, you obtain a reader's 
ticket for the free library; but if yoy 
move to Bloomsbury, London, the Chel. 
sea ticket has no significance and you 
have to begin all over again in Blooms. 
bury. It follows that there is no inter. 
change of books between such self-con- 
tained institutions. If the book isn’t 
there, it simply isn’t there. In actual 
practice, a high state of efficiency as re. 
gards book purchase exists in the vari- 
ous libraries in London, but this is in 
spite of, rather than because of, any 
system in the matter. Also of course 
it means a great deal of duplication, and 
money thus spent might well be devoted 
to salaries and the insuring of a better 
type of librarian. Now in New York 
State I have worked continuously at 
Forty-second Street and also in the 
library of a little town of some six or 
seven thousand inhabitants. What do 
I find? If I want a book that does not 
chance to be available, the central 
library obtains it for me from one of 
the branches where it happens to be 
visiting. Incidentally a central filing 
system enables this to be done in the 
shortest possible time. In the country- 
town library I find many special books 
that I ask for. When I want a book 
that is not there, the librarian, not 
being dependent upon a little-town grant, 
has only to send up to Albany to get 
it from the State library there. 

Most impressive perhaps of all to the 
foreigner are the facilities offered by 
the traveling libraries in country dis- 
tricts. There is a fascinating sugges- 
tion of George Borrow in these itinerant 
libraries, all worked from the center 
and bringing books to those who cannot 
come to the books. European countries, 
being on a smaller scale, have not of 
course quite the same need for such an 
institution. To them it sounds more 
like a Utopian scheme than an actual 
working’ system readily accepted in the 
Newer World as a matter of course. 

In Europe, again, the lending library 
is conducted in quite a different spirit 
from that obtaining in New York. To 
be’ lent books is something of a privi- 
lege, and many safeguards are adopted. 
There is far more of a feeling over 
there that man is made for books and 
not books for man. Either you may pay 
—and pay quite heavily—for the loan of 
a number of books or you can borrow 
two, or at most three, from the free 
libraries in England. In France there 
is still more formality. There is noth- 
ing of the gladness of lending—because 
it contributes towards the general stand- 
ard of education—which obtains in the 
New York institutions. Also the few 
books obtainable cannot compare with 
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the generous half-dozen at a time which 
are open to the borrower here. 

Much has already been written about 
the comparatively new feature of the 
children’s rooms in American libraries. 
It is with full consciousness of the dan- 
ger of repetition that I give the point of 
view of the foreigner with regard to 
a system which goes to the whole root 
of the matter of book education. In 
England and in Holland the children’s 
room has here and there made headway. 
But it is by no means a matter of 
course, and there is ever present the sug- 
gestion, not that books must be taken 
care of but that they must not be 
spoiled. In such institutions as exist 
for children the books are nearly always 
behind wires and there is none of the 
joy of loitering round the shelves, of 
taking out one volume and then another, 
and, finally, of finding both advice and 
sitting accommodation made to order 
for you. The American method of giv- 
ing advice too strikes me most forcibly. 
It is never thrust upon the child. There 
is nothing pedagogic about it. The child 
is never required to improve his mind 
as a condition of citizenship in this 
most delightful of all worlds. Yet the 
connection between library and school, 
which in Europe is practically unknown, 
is in actuality the most naturally edu- 
cative factor that could possibly be con- 
ceived of. Many Carnegie libraries have 
been bestowed upon Great Britain; some 
have been refused by the small-town au- 
thorities. Why? Because nobody knew 
how to use them and complaint was 
made that they were frequented merely 
for the sporting news in the newspaper 
room. To the uninitiated, the library 
is bound to be a hieroglyph until the 
Rosetta stone of knowledge is forthcom- 
ing. But when you are actually sent 
from your school to your own library 
in your own children’s room-to see what 
you can find, say, about the War of 1812, 
or Abraham Lincoln, or the great rivers 
of America, and when a benign being in 
the center of the room comes down to 
earth and initiates you in the whole joy 
of hunt-the-slipper through encyclo- 
pedias or dictionaries or histories ‘or 
what not, why then you have started 
along the road to knowledge, not 
through dreary, unintelligible wastes, 
but along a golden path with a rainbow 
at the end of it. And last—but this is 
by no means the least point—that same 
benign being will not be too hard upon 
you if your borrowed book, having trav- 
ersed the whole family, is perhaps not 
quite as fresh as when it started upon 
its career.” Only reasonable care is de- 
manded, since it is held that knowledge 
is worth paying for. 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
great difference between the American 
libraries which I have seen and those 
of the Old World was produced by the un- 
usually cosmopolitan condition of Amer- 
ica or the absence of moribund prece- 
dent. Whatever it was, the full influence 
of this difference has yet to be felt— 
upon those succeeding generations who 
begin their library career in the public 
school. Just now it is probably only 
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the foreigner, the outsider, accustomed 
to the limitations of good things at 
home, who can most fully appreciate the 
value of opening up to all and sundry, 
irrespective of race or creed, the thought 
of the world, the whole kingdom of the 
mind. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
BRIDE OF MISSION SAN JOSE (THE). By 
John Augustine Cull. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. “ 
“Long years, and happy ones, they 
lived, and their descendants, now of the 
third and fourth generation, bless their 


memory.” This finale indicates that 
this is an old-fashioned novel, with 
plenty of incident, love-making, and 


courtly language. As such, it will no 
doubt be well liked by many younger 
novel-readers. 

FIRESIDE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR 


TEENS. By Margaret W. Eggleston. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


Stories of a religious tendency, by a 
practiced story-teller, which may have 
an excellent influence on minds in the 
formative stage. 


BIOGRAPHY 

DIARY OF A FORTY-NINER (A). Edited by 

Chauncey L. Canfield... Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

This is described as “an authentic 
first-hand account of California’s life in 
the golden days of °49.” Taking it as 
such, it is lively, entertaining, and 
realistic. To be of real historical value 
it would require more authentication 
than the editor vouchsafes. 

SAINT COLUMBA OF IONA. By Lucy Menzies. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

The life of this peaceful Irish saint 
makes interesting reading at the pres- 
ent time when his native land is torn 
by dissension. This book, by a devoted 
admirer, attempts to set forth in con- 
nected form the facts and legends given 
in the early lives of Saint Columba, to- 
gether with the material found through 
the researches of modern scholars. 
WAYS OF THE CIRCUS (THE). Being the 

Memories and Adventures of George Conklin. 


Set Down by Harvey W. Root. Illystrated. 
Marper & Brothers, New York. 


This volume contains many entertain- 
ing reminiscences of the forty years of 
Mr. Conklin’s life spent in the circus 
world. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

HUMAN MACHINE AND INDUSTRIAL EFFI- 
CIENCY (THE). By Frederic S. Lee, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

As Dr. Lee says, scientific manage- 
ment is to be highly commended for 
what it has accomplished in organizing 
the administration of industry and in 
improving the material equipment with 
which industry works. But in its 
dealings with the human machine it 
falls far short of an ideal. And yet 
any activity in which the human body 
plays as large a part as it does in in- 
dustry should, as this author believes, 
be organized on a physiological basis 
if the highest degree of efficiency is to 


be secured. To the qualifications of the 
human machine, however, the manager 
of industry usually does not pay much 
preliminary attention; he hires labor 
with but little previous examination, 
We learn from this very suggestive 
volume how such a method imposes both 
upon the quantity and quality of the 
manufactured product the possibility of 
failure. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


AMERICA TRIUMPHANT UNDER GOD AND 
HIS CHRIST. By Kitty Cheatham. Gg, p 
Putnam's Sons, New York. ; 


The author of this little book jigs 
widely known both in this country and 
in Europe as an interpreter of songs of 
childhood. She is more successful as a 
singer than as a metaphysician. Indeed, 
we doubt whether this little volume, 
which is a plea for the application of 
the metaphysical ideals of Christian 
Science to government and social life, 
will be wholly welcomed by even the 
most loyal of Christian Scientists, for it 
is enthusiastic to the point of extrava- 
gance. The many tributes which Miss 
Cheatham pays to Mrs. Augusta BE. 
Stetson will adequately explain to Chris. 
tian Scientists why this fine-spirited 
but not very judicious piece of special 
pleading does not bear the imprint of 
the Christian Science organization, but 
is published through ordinary trade 
channels. 

WAR BOOKS 


OUR AIR FORCE. By William Mitchell. Ius- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


General Mitchell presents in this book 

a timely appeal to Americans to organize 
an efficient aviation force. He tells how 
it should be done and how we are fail- 
ing to do it. The book should rouse 
every patriotic reader to energetic effort. 
YANKEE MINING SQUAD (THE); or, LAY- 
ING THE NORTH SEA MINE BARRAGE. 

By Captain Reginald R. Belknap, U. S. N. 


The United States Naval Institute, Annap- 
olis. 


The laying of the North Sea mine bar- 
rage marked an epoch in the use of sub 
marine mines. Here we have an ac 
count of this and some other great 
accomplishments in the war. Mere 
technical details are suppressed in this 
book by the coramander of the squadron 
which laid the North Sea barrage. Those 
who have traveled by the coast pas 
senger steamer Massachusetts between 
Boston and New York will be interested 
in knowing that this fine boat was trans- 
formed into the twenty-knot mine-layer 
Shawmut. 


SPORT AND ATHLETICS 


INTER-ALLIED GAMES (THE). PARIS, 22D 
JUNE TO 6TH JULY, 1919. Published by 
the Games Committee. 


Members of the A. E. F. will like this 
book for the memories of the Pershing 
Stadium which it will revive; American 
athletes of all classes will be interested 
in the careful descriptions of events and 
participants; and even the general 
reader, who may be inclined to skip ac 
counts of athletic meets, will find inter- 
est in the numerous pictures and the 
descriptions of the background of the It 
ter-Allied games. 
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OSWEGATGHIE’S DIS- 
TINCTION 


FEW years ago a beautiful grove of 

hard and soft woods, many of giant 
stature, several acres in extent and situ- 
ated on the Oswegatchie River about five 
miles from the city of Ogdensburg, was 
gold to a couple of woodsmen, who were 
about to “lumber the tract” and leave 
a barren waste. Regret was expressed 
up and down the countryside and four 
public-spirited citizens of the town of 
Oswegatchie “bought off” the woodsmen 
by paying a handsome profit over their 
purchase. At next town-meeting day the 
property was offered to the town for its 
exact cost, with the understanding that 
it was to be forever used as a pleasure- 
ground for the townspeople. The propo- 
sition was voted almost unanimously, 
and, if I am correctly informed, the 
town of Oswegatchie has the distinction 
of being the only township in the State 
of New York which owns and supports 
a public park. 

It has been a great success. The cost 
of upkeep is trifling, and thousands of 
citizens of the town visit it every year 
for rest and recreation. The action of 
this township in northern New York is 
worth copying, for there are natural 
beauty spots all over the State, and the 
trees thus saved “will stretch their 
branches heavenward in stately though 
mute thankfulness that they have been 
spared to shelter mankind and offer com- 
radeship to those who find a delight in 
communion with nature. 

JOHN C. Howarpb. 

Ogdensburg, New York. 


CAN A DEMOCRAT PULL 
IN A REPUBLICAN TEAM? 


N your issue of January 26, on an edi- 

torial page, sound principles of Cabi- 
net making are laid down; and in an- 
other column Nicholas Roosevelt in 
somewhat dictatorial language lays out 
part of a Cabinet framework. 

Without question the Republican party 
is divided on several issues, and Presi- 
dent-elect Harding has no easy task be- 
fore him in forming a Cabinet that will 
do successful team-work. He needs the 
qualifications of the driver of the tra- 
ditional twenty-mule team hauling borax 
rather than the nice tools of the maker 
of fine furniture. 

If, as Mr. Roosevelt seems to prescribe, 
the Cabinet is made up of a representa- 
tive from each of the factions which, 
although as yet unexpressed and unor- 
ganized, really constitute our party,. it 
will require the highest grade of pro- 
fessional mule-skinner to make its mem- 
bers pull together. 

The importance of team-work, as stated 
in the editorial referred to, must be 
Tecognized and put before every other 
consideration. For two years lack of 
team-work in our Government at Wash- 
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“THERE 
IS 
NO 
NEED 
FOR 
ME 
TO 
DETAIL 
EVERY 
INCIDENT ” 


“ WESTWARD 
HO” 











ington has disgraced this country at 
home and abroad, to the disgust of all 
thoughtful people. It is hoped that dif- 
ferent results will follow from the late 
election. 

As a suggestion that I have not so far 
seen, what does The Outlook think of 
Robert Lansing for Secretary of State? 

J. P. Snow. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


INVITATION RESPECT- 
FULLY DECLINED WITH 
THANKS 


NE of my best friends (?) 
Cuts out your write up, 
Which to me he sends, 
On “Li’l’ Old New York”—Jan. 19, I 
mean, 
Where you take a slam at our prize-fight 
scene. 


Understan’ I ain’t sore, and this ain’t no 


kick, 

But I can’t, on me oath, get an editor 
hick 

Like yourself, who says, Houck and me 
is flukes 


And that we don’t know how “to put up 
our dukes.” 


Sam Forrest, Glendinning, and me, we 
all dug 

Down in books, and in prints, and then 
got a pug, 

Who’s father’s father’s father at school, 

Had learned the dope on LONDON PRIZE 
RULE, 


We rehearsed every pass, every stand, 
every pose, 

And thought we was right. We didn’t 
suppose F 

There was a man livin’ so wise and who 
knew 

How they fought then 


Back in 1810, 
But it seems, Gov., it seems that you do. 


You say you can see how when eight 
times a week 

We mix it up easy and play hide and 
seek— 

Well, this is an invite, but I’ve got a 
hunch 

You'll refuse to be target for Tommy’s 
pet punch. 


But, if you are game, you can pinch hit 
for me 

Just once, and I think when you stop 
one you’ll see 

That mixed with the laughs there’s a 
couple of groans, 

And this writer’s acquainted with iodine 
—Sloan’s— 

And arnica. 

(Note: Read ads for aches and pains.) 


It looks like a joke to the fellow that 
sits 

Out in front, but not to the bird that 
“gits” 

The clout and the fall. 

And it ain’t on the level for to roast and 
abuse 

The gink that’s doin’ his best to amuse, 

That’s me burden—that’s all. 


If that fight 
Ain’t right 
Show us how—be a sport—er— 
Withdraw your wise cracks. 
Respectfully, 
PAvuL PorTER, 
“Bully Boy Brewster.” 
New York City. 


IDEALS AND FAITH UNDER 
LOCK AND KEY 


WANT to congratulate Dr. Abbott on 

his broad-mindedness as expressed 
in his article “Free Thought,” in the 
February 2 number of The Outlook. 

I trust his correspondents who took 
him to task for inserting the Ingersoll 
advertisement are wiser and less dog- 
matic than they were a week ago. 

Any person who gets his information 
on any subject from a negative source 
is bound to be misinformed; so.I have 
felt perfectly justified in reading any 
author who through his knowledge and 
force of character commanded a large 
audience. 

I have always felt that, if my ideals 
and faith were not safe unless under 
the lock and key of some censor, it 
didn’t make much difference whether I 
retained them or not. I feel the same 
way regarding our Government, our 
courts, our business principles—that if 
they cannot stand under the spot-light 
of honest criticism without cringing and 
crying for help there is something wrong 
somewhere, and any one who is afraid 
to read Ingersoll, Lenine, or any of the 
so-called radicals, whether on economic 
or religious subjects, hasn’t very much 
faith to lose. H. N. BARTLETT. 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY! 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The Frenchness of the French 


AS France made any unique con- 
H tzinsicns to civilization? If so, 

what are they? Has the United 
States made any original contributions 
to civilization? If so, compare them 
with the French. 

On another page of this issue Miss 
Hemming tells us that France is not a 
country of promise, that there are “no 
dazzling promises for the future” for 
France, and that there are few real op- 
portunities for even the ambitious in 
France. Has this been your impression 
of France? 

If the writer has described France ac- 
curately, how is such a state of affairs 
to be accounted for? 

Do you think America will ultimately 
become what Miss Hemming maintains 
France now is, or are you of the opinion 
that the United States will ever remain 
ambitious and continue to afford great 
possibilities of achievement for her citi- 
zens? 

The writer of this article characterizes 
the American people as obsessed of the 
idea “that the almighty dollar is the 
chief end of man.” This, we are told, 
is rather a common opinion in Europe 
about America. Could you prove that 
this is not the dominant American aim? 

Do* you think that the sending of pub- 
lic men of note unofficially from one 
country to another, as is true of a few 
nations now in a limited way, should be 
extensively and officially adopted by all 
nations? What reasons can you advance 
for your answer? Would you be willing 
to have our Federal Government spend 
considerable money for this purpose? 
Could you name four or five Americans 
who are specially qualified for such a 
mission? 

Define the following: Banality, para- 
doz, preoccupied, obsessed, fungus, his- 
trionic, insatiable, innate, vender, na- 
iveté, coterie, paradowical, monstrosity, 
feudalism, proverbially. 

If you have not done so already, you 
certainly should read “American Ideals, 
Character, and Life,” by H. W. Mabie 
(Macmillan). The following books are 
also of particular value for the study of 
this topic: “A Short History of France,” 
by Mary Duclaux (Putnams); “Con- 
temporary French Politics,” by R. L. 
Buell (Appleton); “French Foreign 
Policy,” by G. H. Stewart (Century). 


Barrett Wendell 


On another page of this issue The 
Outlook, in commenting upon Barrett 
Wendell and his work, speaks of the 
function of universities. Are the three 
phases of this function which are men- 
tioned of equal importance? Discuss 
your answer. 





1These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors, 


What are the characteristics of a first- 
class teacher? 

Should the attitude of the teacher 
toward his pupils be any different out- 
side of the class-room from that within 
it? é 

Are all the students of a given school 
or college generally taught in about the 
same way? Should they be? 

Can you:think of any real improve- 
ments that could be made in your school 
or university? 

Was education made for man or was 
man made for education? What is the 
difference between these two conceptions 
of education? From what The Outlook 
says, which of these two views do you 
think Barrett Wendell held? Which of 
the two has generally prevailed in the 
past? Which should prevail? 

Is the work of the teacher appreciated 
as highly as it ought to be? What facts 
have you to back up your answer? 


Industrial Government in 


Rochester 

For what reasons are strikes and lock- 
outs unsatisfactory methods of settling 
industrial disputes? 

What are your reasons for believing 
or not believing that an industrial court, 
such as is in operation at Rochester, 
could, be instituted and successfully oper- 
ated in all of our industrial plants? 

What points in the agreement be- 
tween the Rochester clothing manufac- 
turers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers impress you as being particu- 
larly reasonable and constructive? 

Should the workers who invest their 
labor in their industries have just as 
much to say about the general conduct 
of those industries as the people who in- 
vest their money in them? 

What are the points at issue between 
the New York clothing manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of that city?, Would or would it not be 
a good thing if the New York manufac- 
turers should succeed in destroying the 
clothing workers’ union? 

There are many workers who believe 
that all the product of labor belongs to 
the laborers. Can you show wherein 
such people are decidedly wrong in their 
economic reasoning? 

Define accurately the following expres- 
sions: Extenuating circumstances, nor- 
malcy, scientific management, financial 
crisis, salutary. 

A valuable new book dealing with the 
problem of managing labor is that en- 
titled “Human Engineering,” by Eugene 
Wera (Appleton); “The Economics of 
Progress,” by J. M. Robertson (Dutton), 
is a book that will prove of great bene- 
fit to sane economic thinking. Have you 
yet read “A’ Short History of the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement,” by Mary Beard 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe)? “The Six- 
Hour Shift and Industrial Efficiency” 
(Holt) is a good book to read in connec- 
tion with this topic. 
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SGM NAA i i a 
“A Cup | 


of Cocoa” 


is good at any hour of the day 











Baker’s Cocoa 


__ is especially good in the even- 
| ing a short time before. re- 
_ tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
_ its aroma most attractive, and 
_ it is conducive to restful sleep 
_ without being in any sense 
of the word, a_ narcotic. 
| Absolutely pure and whole- 


| some. 
Booklet of Choice 


Recipes sent free 


| Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Special Real Estate Issues 


of The Outlook will be 


March 16 and April 20 


Send us information concerning 
your property and we will submit 
a suggested advertisement for your 
approval. The March and April 
issues will carry your advertise 
ment at the height of the buying 
and renting season. 

The cost of space is only 60 cents 
a line. Write us immediately to 
catch the March 16 issue. Address 


Real Estate Department 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Gi 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


— GREENBIE is an 
expert on Far East- 
ern affairs. He spent six 
years on various shores 
of the Pacific, including 
China, studying the in- 
terrelations of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific. He 
has been on the editorial 
staff of the | Japan 
“Chronicle” and of 
“Asia.” He is the author of “Japan, 
Real and Imaginary,” an excellent criti- 
cal study, reviewed last June in The 
Outlook. A second book by him on the 
peoples and problems of the Pacific is 
now in press. He made a special study 
of the Consortium and of the relations 
of American finance to China for the 
“World’s Work.” He contributed to 
The Outlook for July 30, 1919, an article 
on “Japan’s Gains from the War.” 





uctA E. Lyons was born in Detroit, 

but was taken to Hawaii as a child, 
where her father had been born in one 
of the early missionary homes. She was 
later appointed a missionary of the 
American Board and asked to be sent 
to China. She spent seven years in the 
province of Shantung, on the great plain 
of North China, where she had charge 
of a girl’s boarding-school in a country 
village, and became thoroughly familiar 
with the peasant life of the Chinese. 
She is again in America and lives in 
Detroit. 


oRIS HEMMING, whose illuminating 

discussion of French character ap- 
pears in this issue, is a member of the 
American newspaper colony in Paris. 
She was formerly on the editorial staff 
of the Montreal “Star.” One critic who 
has read her “Le Francais Inconnu” de- 
clares that he does not remember any- 
thing except Brownell’s “French Traits” 
that has the same power of analysis of 
the French. 


AUL BLANSHARD writes from Roches- 

ter, New York. He is identified with 
the Rochester Joint Board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 


H™= Hoyt Moore, whose camera 
study of the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, in Paris, appears on 
the cover of this issue, has traveled ex- 
tensively in France, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland. He is art manager of The 
Outlook. Al- 
though born in 
Algona, Iowa, 
Mr. Moore has 
lived in New 
York since the 
age of five. He 
took this pic- 
ture of himself 
by pointing his 
camera at a 
dark corner, 
opening the 
shutter, and 
then taking his 
Place before it. 
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On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social, in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public: utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 








Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight. 


One System 
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Were you see another 
man wearing the kind 
of hosiery you have wanted, 
the chances are that man 
has beenthoughtful enough 
to ask his dealer for 
Shawknit. 
At your dealer’s 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 
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THIS BOOK 


ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 
Sent Free 


Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to make 
your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Ex- 

lafns how you can easily and economically 
- the woodwork, piano and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


BUILDING ? 


This book gives complete specifications for 
finishing both hard pp soft woods in enamele 
effects with Johnson’s PerfecTone 
Enamel—and in stained effects with John- 
son’s Wood Dye. We will gladly send you 
this book free and postpaid. en writing, 
please mention the name of your best dealer 
in paints. 

Tell your painter and architect that oe 
want your floors ahd interior trim finished 
with Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. Then 
you will be assured of satisfactory results—a 
thrill of pleasure when the work is new and 
yearly satisfaction at its wearing qualities. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OL. 2, Racine, Wis. 
“ The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Don’t forego the pleasure of outdoor 
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life because the sun and wind coarsen 
and roughenyour skin. The regular use 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment is almost 
sure to offset these effects. Resinol 
Soap rids the pores of dust and oil, and 
Resinol Ointment soothes the chapped 
and roughened skin, 


Sold by all draggists, 


Resinol 
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THE INAUGURATION BIBLE 


byw President-elect Harding de 
sires otherwise, he will take the 
oath of office as President of the Uniteg 
States upon a Bible provided for the 
purpose by Mr. James D. Maher, eler; 
of the Supreme Court of the Unites 
States. 

The custom of the clerk of the Su. 
preme Court providing the inaugurg 
Bible goes far back into American his. 
tory, and with a very few exceptions 
the Book upon which the President takes 
his oath has been furnished by that off. 
cial. President Cleveland was one of 
the later-day exceptions, being sworn jy 
upon a Bible which had belonged to his 
mother. This was at Mr. Cleveland's 
own request, and was a tribute to his 
mother’s memory. Another exception 
of even more recent date was President 
Wilson, who took the oath as President 
upon the same Bible used in his inay. 
guration as Governor of New Jersey. In 
connection with Mr. Wilson’s last inap. 
guration it is not generally known that 
he was sworn in twice—once informally, 
on March 4, which fell upon Sunday, 
and again publicly at the regular inav- 
gural ceremonies, on Monday, March 5, 
The same procedure was followed in 
the case of the inauguration of Pregi- 
dent Hayes. In this instance the double 
ceremony was performed to guar 
against any irregularity, as it was 
feared there might be a move on the 
part of the defeated candidate, Samuel 
J. Tilden, to have Mr. Hayes’s inaug- 
ration declared illegal. 

The clerk of the Supreme Court holds 
the Bible during the inaugural cere 
monies, and carefully notes for future 
reference the verses upon which the new 
President’s lips touch when he kisses 
the Book. After the President has bee 
sworn in the Bible is inscribed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, ani 
his signature is attested by the cleth 
of the Court, after which it has been the 
custom for the clerk of the Court i 
deliver the Book to the wife of the 
President. 4 

Clerk of the Supreme Court Mali 
has already procured the Bible 
which Mr. Harding, unless he a 
otherwise, will take the oath. It 
handsome black leather bound 0 
edition of the King James’s é 
After being suitably inscribed and 
tested, the Book will then be deli 
by Mr. Maher to Mrs. Harding. ae 


R. HArtom 
—— 
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i The Girl He Didn’t Wan 
Jnited 
‘ae For weeks he had been dreaming of her—he couldn’t 
Tnited eat or sleep. But when he tried to tell her of his love, 
ail, his knees wobbled, his voice died away in his throat— 
gural the words refused to come. 
n his. ° ‘ 
otions So finally, in desperation, he telephoned her nouse— 
_ and in <. sudden access of courage he asked her to be 
at off. : , : ‘ ; 
mig his wife. And the voice at the other end of the wire as 
ys eagerly answered—“ Yes.” 
0 his ‘ 
land’s Then he got there—and it was the wrong girl! 
LO his ‘4 
eption If you would read a tale of Jove different from any 
det you have ever read before—if you would know perhaps 
sident : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a. the most fantastic courtship ever a girl had—read this 
y. In absorbing tale of a man’s love and— ; 
inav- ‘ 
n that It could have been written only by— 
mally, 
inday, 
inau- 
reh 5, 
ed in 
Presi- 
louble * 
guard 
was The Most Fascinating Writer of the Short Story Ever Known 
yn. the 
amuel All over the world, from the great cities to the remotest corners, his name 
aug is known. His stories are on the stage, in the movies, in newspapers, books 
and magazines. College Presidents acclaim his genius—the man on the 
holds street loves him for his humanness. He has become almost as universally known as the Bible, as oft quoted 
pom as Shakespeare—in short, his stories are now an indispensable part of the library of every well read man 
future Once in many generations a man is born in whom burns in them as in ten different authors. Each and every one 
e new s the fire of heaven—the world calls such a man a genius. of his stories is new and different—each with a new begin- 
kisses 3 He flames into the world like a meteor. The heaven- ning—a new plot—a new and always unexpected ending— 
s been & given fire is his and urges him on. Of such was O. Henry. and so human—so full of humor and understanding—of 
oy the ; He has the vision of the seer. He sees into the hearts of laughter and tears. 
| men as though they were cased in glass. He finds romance everywhere—around the corner—in 
lett yy _He is the great teller of tales, and the power within the department store—in the home—in the shop—in the 
the He him has given itself to the world in profusion and variety. street car. He laughs when he preaches and preaches 
en Be He has given us more different kinds of wonderful stories when he laughs. He sees what no one else sees—but he 
urt to than anyone who ever lived—there isn’t a single page that sees what we have all subconsciously seen and makes us 
of the sig a is not a living, breathing entity. There is as much variety wonder why. we never thought of it before. 
6 = , bea} . 
Maher 9 eee | 
we ° LLIPS 
a 7 Vol 
2 Ea OPPENHEIM 4~2umes / 
| ‘ 
‘ 
nd at Seven splendid volumes, packed full of mystery and ad- Oppenheim always has a thrilling, gripping , (ortlook 
iverel venture, love and intrigue. Here are some of the most won- story to tell. He makes them sorealthat you ,° 7232 
derfully exciting stories in the literature of the world.Seven forget everything about you in the joy of , REVIEW OF 
. ‘@ stories of plot and counterplot—gripping, thrilling tales them. He lets you into secrets that take ¢ REVIEWS 00. 
TON, that will keep you entranced from the first word to the last. your breath away. He shows you the 4 30 Irving Place, 
—— Whether it be in the lonely wastes of the North real inner workings of European diplo- ,’ New York Gity 
=o Atlantic—the vague mystery of a London macy. He holds youenthralled with the ¢ | Send me on ap- 
& fog—out on the desolate moor—or amid romance, the mystery of his tale right ,’ phid by you, O. 
ton's the gay midnight follies of Monte Carlo, to the very last word. ‘ Henry’s works in 
° ¢ .12 volumes, bound 
oy ‘ 7. insilk cloth, with gold 
¢ tops. Also the 7 vol- 
Your Last Chance to Get a (istic 0% 
Phillips Oppenheim, bound 
4 in cloth. it keep the books 
I will remit $1.50 in five day: 
EF R E E Ss E i / and then $2.00 a month for id 
¢ months for the O. Henry set 
ea a f PLY P , ¢ _only and keep the 7 volumes of 
Be ye the last sine ot E. seg s Cra we can + at pe spore price ¢ ok Phillips . oc" F 1 , a7 
which permits of our giving them free with O. Henry. en this one edition ¢ ger pense 
is gone, (and there are comparatively few sets now left) you will be ableto ,/ i i erate 
get E. Phillips Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at their regular price ee: eee we a eebs 
of $1.75 or more a volume. 
@ ADDRESS......0sceccccccccceccccccceseseeces 
Now, while you can,*get the O. Henry at the low price with 
E. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Never again can we give you % QCCUPATION......:ceecereeees nssveencosess , shoes 
such a chance. Don’t miss it! Cut the coupon. Send it TODAY! f edn ghee mae hop ceed patonpen fl 
Pubs. of the Ameri he ied ¢ ume and Ans groved a fevers. Fore set of Ske 
The REVIEW of REVIEWS Co. So*issing Place: New York cay” *” inyive days, aud then $0.00 a month for 12 months 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT | -< 
the 
were 
The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot Did 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information - 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service, nd 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FrnanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, onee 
; madi 
( 
4 THE USEFUL DOLLAR ven 
F a group of one hundred Americans were asked to define which must be exchanged as speedily as possible for something doin 
their notion of what morfey is for, what would be the majority else. How many people still buy War Savings Stamps? Hoy — 
of the answers? If Americans are as most Europeans seem many people have bought any since the armistice was signed? oe. 
to consider them, the almost unanimous reply woulu be, “To The American trait of spending shocked the Frenchman, whose : ; 
spend.” A thrifty Frenchman made the statement a few years countrymen are known the world over for their thrift. Some on 
ago that the United States would never attain its full possi- ten years ago one of our big railway corporations sold an igsgye aritl 
bilities of development until the American people realized that of bonds in France, the interest and the principal payable ings 
twenty-five cents is money. There is food for thought here. Few in francs. The evening before the subscription books opened a woul 
of us think that so small a sum is worth saving; only the rare line of people formed outside the offices, a line so long that it fiftee 
individual considers a dollar as anything but a piece of paper extended down into the street and around the corner; thege est ¢ 
pend 
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= = state 
= R since this House was founded in 1882, the Straus Plan = = 
= has meant unfailing safety, unceasing protection to our = old : 
= clients, and prompt payment of both principal and interest to = psi 
= investors when due. You can find no better guide to security 2 the 
= in investment than such a record—particularly in a time like this. = = 
= | A 
= We have never departed from our conservative policies. We = grov 
= have not been swept off our feet by the current craze for z eed 
= exorbitant interest rates at the cost of security. Straus Plan = a 
= Bonds continue to offer the sound interest rate of 6%—6% = furn 
= plus safety, prompt payment, and freedom from care. = men 
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= : : A = th 
& If you regard safety as more important than a promise of a high 2 aie 
= yield—if you believe it is not wise to risk $1,000 in principal to gain = gene 
= ¢ ° 2 grou 
= an extra 50 or 75 cents a month in interest—then the Straus Plan will =| sien 
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Mie SLUUU nere a sne-ge a ‘ 5 
put in their applications for bonds when 
the books opened. And many of them 

were buying hundred-franc ($20) bonds. 
Did you ever hear of people standing in 
jine all night in this country unless 
they wanted to see ¢ baseball game? An- 
other Frenchman of our acquaintance 
once told us that all his life he had 
made it a rule to save one-half his in- 
come every year, no matter what its 
size. Did you ever hear of an American 
doing such a thing? This Frenchman 
was able to retire at the age of forty- 
five. His savings had never been large 
at any one time, but they had been 
steady, and that is what counts. 

Any one with a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic can soon figure out what sav- 
ings of twenty-five dollars a month 
would amount to at the end of ten or 
fifteen or twenty years, compound inter- 
est calculated at 5 or 6 per cent. Inde- 
pendence is not to be gained only as the 
result of some big “killing.” The pot 
of gold at the end of the financial rain- 
bow is alluring but elusive and is not 
usually found by accident, but most 
often by the man who exercises thrift, 
who saves his money regularly, who is 
conservative, who, in the words of the 
old saying, pays attention to the dimes 
and lets the dollars take care of them- 
selves. The man with a bank account 
and an income derived from investments 
can look the world in the face, unafraid. 
He is his own master, he is independent, 
and the benefits flowing to him from this 
state are immeasurable. His dollars are 
useful to him not only as media of ex- 
change, but they are a safeguard for his 
old age, a protection against want and, 
what is still worse, charity. What is 
more, invested dollars are as useful to 
the world in general as they are to the 
individual who owns them. Every in- 
vestor is a public benefactor. 

A company which finds its business 
growing and requires additional facili- 
ties to manufacture its product goes to 
the bankers and arranges for a bond is- 
sue or a sale of stock, the proceeds to 
furnish capital for the desired improve- 
ments. Those who buy the bonds or the 
shares of stock are the ones who supply 
the capital, and more and more those in 
search of it are looking to the great 
general public rather than to a small 
group of rich men, as used to be the 
case years ago. Progress is dependent 
to a large degree upon capital. Capital 
supplies the means with which to build 
railways, dam rivers, erect power-houses, 
Manufacture goods, and obtain raw ma- 
terials; with capital new enterprises can 
be undertaken, work-supplied for men 
and women, and production made pos- 
sible. Production is the basis of all 
wealth. Money in itself is worth noth- 
ing; only when it can be exchanged for 
800ds does it acquire value, and only the 
nation which produces the goods which 
the world requires is wealthy. Mexico, 
potentially one of the richest countries 
in the world, is in reality poor because 
of lack of production. Due to her chang- 
ing and unstable governments, her credit 
with other nations ‘as been destroyed 
and she cannot fins the money to de- 
velop her vast resvurces. If it were 
Possible for her to convince the re- 
mainder of the world that she was 
through with revolutions and was going 
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Business Revolves 
Around These Banks 


HICAGO is the center 
of the country’s greatest 
activity. Various and indis- 
pensable are hercontributions 
to the wealth and enterprise 
of the nation. 


As varied as are this city’s activities 
so are the services of 


The Continental and 
Commercial Banks 





We invite you to communicate or consult with us on all 
matters of commercial and foreign banking, savings, trusts, 
investment securities, trade information. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Invested Capital over 55 Million Dollars 




























































LIMA, PERU 


Old Before the Pilgrims Sailed 


‘* Tike the threads of a giant 
web ALL AMERICA 
CABLES radiate out 


Srom New York commer- 
cially enmeshing Central 
and South America.” 


the surrounding mines and fertile fields. 


The opening of the Panama Canal has cut in 
quarter the sailing time to this rich country with 
its immense copper and other mineral deposits, 
its wonderful cottons and wools, its sugar and 
And side by side with the Canal has 
been the Att America Castes in developing 
the commerce of Peru, with the United States 
and most every other country of the Americas. 


rubber. 


social messages. 
owned means of cable communication. 





JOHN L. MERRILL, Pres. 
Main Cable Office 


To insure rapid, direct, and accurate handling of your 
89 Broad Street, New York 4 


cables to Peru and all other points in Central and South 
America, mark them “VIA ALL AMERICA.” 





ALL AMERICA CABLES 
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OUNDED in 1535 by Pizarro, when he 
Fk was looting the treasures of the ancient 
Inca civilization, Lima has ever since 
supplied the world from the rich treasures of 


ALL AMERICA CABLES link together the principal 
cities of the Western Hemisphere giving the greatest 
freedom and ease to the rapid exchange of business, and 
It is the only direct and only American 
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He reatzzss that his efforts 
must not stop with accumula- 
tion. He knows that he must 
conserve that which he ac- 
cumulates. He recognizes the 
needof capitalizing his earnings 
as a preparation for the larger 
opportunity which will even- 
tually come. He concedes his 
obligation to create an estate 
for the protection of his family, 
andasanassuranceofacomfort- 
able and independent old age. 


Recognizing that his success 
has resulted largely from his 
specialized knowledge of his 
own field, he turns for advice 
relating to the safe investment 
of his surplus funds to an in- 
stitution capable, through spe- 


CHICAGO 
OETROIT 


NEW YORK 
sT. LOU'S 








The Capable Young Executive 


realizes the value of a connection 
with a responsible investment house 


cialized effort, of rendering a 


dependable service in that line. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. has for a 
long period of time made the 
purchase and sale of invest- 
ment bonds its entire work. 
We are especially glad to 
number among our extensive 
list of clients a large number 
of young business men, to 
whose success we feel we are 
in part contributing through 
guidance in the safe employ- 
ment of their surplus funds. 


May we send you our booklet, 
“Choosing Your Investment 
Banker, setting forth more ful- 
ly our facilities for serving you 
in your investment matters? 


Ask for Booklet OM-!. You will incur no obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Incorporated — Successors to N. W. Halsey §$ Co., Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKES 























ARE 


Outlook readers to solve intelligently their particular investment problems. ‘Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you specific information on any 


securities in which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 


YOU AN 


INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financia] Editor of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 


inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave. N. Y.. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

to encourage and protect industry, capi- 
tal would pour in to her, great enter. 
prises would start up in all corners of 
her domain, work would be provided for 
her people, and they could quickly 
change from  half-starved, ignorant 
peons into prosperous, well-fed, happy 
people. In the United States production 
is not held back through lack of a stable 
government; our industrial growth and 
expansion are determined by the people 
themselves—you and your neighbor. [If 
all of us will save part of what we get 
and invest it in worth-while enterprises, 
we shall go ahead by leaps and bounds, 
Saving and investing on the part of the 
individual is comparable to the practice 
of well-run business concerns of always 
putting a portion of the year’s earnings 
back into the industry. This provides 
capital for expansion and a surplus for 
the rainy day; and if it is wise and pru- 
dent for a business concern to 4o this, 
why not for an individual? 

When a man buys bonds, he makes a 
contribution to the prosperity of the 
world. He is providing work, the fruits 
of which add to the resources of eivili- 
zation, raise the standard of the world’s 
living, and add to the sum of its com- 
forts and pleasures. Invested dollars 
mean that business can be increased and 
production made greater. Greater pro- 
duction means that the wants of the 
world can be better satisfied. Now the 
wants of the world are almost limitless, 
and in order to satisfy them work must 
be done and goods produced. Before 
work can be done capital must be fur. 
nished. During the war production 
reached a high point, but savings were 
at a minimum; it availed the world little 
to turn out a great quantity of goods 
and materials and then destroy them as 
soon as they were finished. It was like 
a man earning $10,000 a year from his 
business and then throwing $10,000 
away instead of putting it to work 
again. It is one thing to earn money, 
and another to dispose of it intelligently. 
Earnings are the fruit of production, 
savings the result of thrift. Dollars 
earned reach their full possibilities of 
usefulness only if they are invested 
properly, whether in goods or in securi- 
ties. Dollars invested earn additional 
dollars not only for the investor, but 
for countless other people, and presently 
they too are enabled to invest, and then 
still others are benefited—an endless 
chain. Money makes money. A dollar 
is one of the most useful things in the 
world if regarded in the proper light, 
not merely as the means of gratifying 
some personal desire, but as a stimulus 
to production. The statement has often 
been made that Mr. Carnegie did more 
for the world when he was making his 
money than when he was giving it away. 
His libraries of course are monuments 
to generosity and far-sightedness and 
will afford pleasure and profit to people 
for generations to come; but when Mr. 
Carnegie was in active business he was 
furnishing employment to thousands o 
men, and thousands of families wet 
living on the dollars earned in his bust 
ness; the dollars they got were beilf 
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spent for food, clothing, rent, and the 
other necessities of life, and indirectly 
penefited untold thousands of other peo- 
ple. Mr. Carnegie made millions him- 
self, but his profits were extremely small 
compared with the profits accruing to 
mankind as a result of his brains and 
industry. And what he did, a big capi- 
talist, every one else can do in less de- 
gree—put his dollars into productive 
enterprises, reap a reward for himself 
and make it possible for many others to 
get rewards too. Idle dollars are no 
good to anybody; but is there anything 
more useful than dollars if they are put 
to work? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Please give me the date of incorporation 
of the American Cyanamid Company, _ the 


funded debt, the rate of the preferred dividend, 
and yield of this stock at present prices. Also 
earnings for the last fiscal year, showing total 
sales as compared with the year previous. 


A. The American Cyanamid Company 
was incorporated July 22, 1907, in the 
State of Maine. It has no funded debt; 
preferred stock is cumulative and out- 
standing to the amount of $5,595,000. 
Dividends are at the rate of 6 per cent 
a year. Total sales for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, were $8,684,085, as 
against $6,205,386 for the preceding 
twelve months, and the _ percentage 
earned on the preferred stock was 19.09, 
compared with 13.12 for 1918-19. At its 
present market price this stock yields 
about 10.80 per cent. 


Q. Please give me some information about 
the preferred stock of the American Tobacco 
Company. What has been the annual average 


earned on this stock in the past few years? 

A. There is $52,699,700 of this stock 
outstanding out of $54,010,600 authorized. 
Ahead of it come approximately $35,000,- 
000 of bonds and notes, while it is fol- 
lowed by about $90,000,000 of common 
stock, now paying 8 per cent dividends 
ayear in scrip. In the past eight years 
the preferred dividend, which is 6 per 
cent cumulative, has been earned on an 
average of 4.39 times the requirements. 


GW rite £5 Booklet 


For Christian investors, You 
receive regular, generous, non- 





taxable life income. Yourmoney 
| helps a Christian enterprise. 


Ask for Booklet 2, American Bible Society 
25 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 











INCORPOR ATE Least cost. Greatest advantages. 
Cost not affected by amount of 

IN A R I Z 0 N A capital. Transact business and keep 
“ books anywhere. Stock made full- 
aid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
rections free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 


IFIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


AND Rea Estate Bonps 
Safety and 6%, 614% 
and 7% 


The present financial strain helps to show how 
quickly the business world is affected by adverse 
ortune—and how farm land is not. 


You will have more peace of mind if you invest in 
Our First Farm Mortgages. ° 


During the 37 years we have been in business, not 
one of our clients has ever lost adollar. Write for our 
descriptive pamphlet “ § ” and list of latest offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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Copies of our 
booklets on for- 
eign trade devel- 
opment will be 
sent on request. 








he pilgrim spiril lives 


FIRM IN FAITH that beyond the horizon 
are other Lands of Opportunity, courageous 
sons and daughters of New England adven- 
ture far from home to follow their careers. 


They prosper in blistering tropics, under 
flickering Northern Lights, in great jostling 
cities, on the Seven Seas and beyond the 
outposts of civilization. They are vigorous,- 
living evidence of New England initiative. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK has also 
blazed new trails to broader opportunities. 
Founded as a local bank 85 years ago, this 
institution is now the centre of an interna- 
tional system of financial service. In every 
state and foreign land — in important cities 
and distant ports — connections have been 
established. Today, there are 1600 of these 
branches and correspondents. 


Wherever your markets for raw material 
or finished goods may be — or how unusual 
a personal commission you may have for us 
to execute—we are organized to protect 
your interests in any land by a quick, accu- 
rate service of exceptional scope. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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First National Bank 


of Boston 


Transacts commercial banking 
business of every nature 


Make it your New England Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 








IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible. 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 











Plant Strawberries— 
For Quick Returns 


If you have a plot of ground 5 ft. by 25 ft. 
tich in humus and will plant early this 
spring 100 ProgressiveEverbearing plants, 
you should be able to pick enough delic- 
ious strawberries this summer and fall to 
supply the average family. Price $2.10 plus 
parcel post charges. Send your order 
now for early spring shipment. 

We will send you at once, free of charge, 
our 80-page 
booklet “Inside 
Facts of Profit- 
able Fruit 
Growing’’ 
which is really 
a Wonderful 
Help to Fruit 
Growers. Price 
to non-custom- 
ers 10c. 

Ask also for our 
free catalog 
“Better Fruit 
Trees” of fruit 
trees and 
plants, roses, 
shrubs, etc. 


Neosho Nurseries (Co. 


























| 202 Oak St. Bia feres satemaater 
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NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square ”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
Oc per copy postpaid 


5 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 








, warnings of dangerous complications. 




















The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





Established 1879 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 


It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection — — epidemics. 

ives great relief in Asthma. 

tens - been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable 
Sold by Druggists. 

Send for Descriptive 
let 31. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat- 
» co of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leeming-Miles Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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BY THE WAY. 


AS ts YORK firm of furriers prints 
on its card “Established 1743.” 

furniture dealer says “Established 1807” 
The Caslon Type Foundry of Londop 
recently celebrated the 200th anniver. 
sary of its existence; it can still supply 
the fonts cut by William Caslon, the 
original founder of the firm. Are there 
any “going” businesses older than these? 





An insurance company, according to 
nautical magazine, refused to pay a 
policy on a British vessel, the Hydra, 
which disappeared in 1917, on the ground 
that there was no proof forthcoming 
that the ship had been lost by war risks, 
Unexpected proof of the vessel’s fate has 
recently been furnished, in the shape of 
a photograph taken by one of the occu. 
pants of a German submarine at the 
moment the vessel was sunk. This pic. 
ture supplied the necessary evidence, 
and the insurance company, it is stated, 
has been required to pay the amount 
claimed. 





A New York City advertiser who be 
lieves that a partner should work be 
gins his offer thus: “Wanted—A Busi- 
ness Associate with $25,000. Nor 4 
CHAIR WARMER.” The man must be “a 
live wire that is full of pep.” Just how 
a wire can be surcharged with pepper 
is not explained. 





“The sad level to which our need of 
teachers has reduced us,” a subscriber 
writes, “is indicated by this letter re 
cently received by an agency from a 
teacher who wants a position. She says: 
‘I took the Latin Course. Later dropped 
Latin and took Ancient Mid-Evil and 
Modern History.’ ” 





“An original lumberjack in one of the 
forests of California,” a reader says, 
“has discovered a new form of entertain- 
ment for lonesome woodsmen. There 
were many playful chipmunks around 
his hut, and he rigged up some greased 
poles for them to climb. These were 
smooth, round sticks about half an inch 
in diameter and four or five feet long 
driven in a log or in the ground. The 
upper ends were sharpened and a piece 
of meat or bread stuck on. The poles 
were then greased until they were nice 
and slippery. Those who have seen it 
say it is better than a circus to watch 
the chipmunks try to climb to the food 
on top and slide back down the slippery 
poles. After several unsuccessful at 
tempts, the smart ones would roll 
around in the dirt and then try it over 
again. If they didn’t succeed, they would 


-receive a morsel, anyway, for the fun 


they had caused.” Do chipmunks climb’ 





“The epigrams of famous men which 
you quote,” a subscriber writes, “ought 
to include Goethe’s words, ‘More light;’ 
Galileo’s ‘It [the world] moves neverthe 
less,’ and perhaps, as a companion piece, 
Brother Jasper’s ‘De sun do move;’ Hor 
ace Greeley’s ‘Go West, young mal, 
Lincoln’s ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand;’ Andrew Jackson’s ‘Ouf 
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Federal Union—it must be preserved;’ 
Wendell Phillips’s ‘One on God’s side is 
a majority,’ in apposition to Napoleon’s 
‘God is on the side of the strongest 
pattalions;’ Mark Twain’s ‘Reports of 
my death are greatly exaggerated;’ 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘Survival of the fit- 
test;’ Perry’s,‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours;’ and, of especial note 
for young Americans, Davy Crockett’s 
‘Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.’ ” 


The complexities of the English lan- 
guage, says the “Spectator,” “are illus- 
trated by the message sent by a bridal 
pair, who, after arriving at a fashion- 
ablé hotel, hired a boat and went out 
for a short excursion on the lake on 
which it was situated. The bridegroom 
wrote to the bride’s mother on a post- 
eard: “Arrived safely. Grand row after 


supper.” “Oh dear,” cried the mother 
when she read it; “they’ve quarreled 
already!” 





There’s many a slip between catching 
a lawbreaker and convicting him, ac- 
cording to the experience of Thomas E. 
Pratt, chief special agent of a great 
Western railway. “When a detective 
employed by a railway catches a thief 
in the act and arrests him,” said Mr. 
Pratt before a shoe dealers’ convention, 
“it is well-nigh impossible to bring about 
his conviction, for the simple reason 
that most shippers fail to keep records 
that will enable them to identify their 
shipments. If shippers would show the 
lining numbers of shoes on invoices, 
then identification could be established 
and no lawbreaker could escape. Court 
proceedings require positive identifica- 
tion to show that the shipment was in 
possession of the carrier and that the 
shoes recovered were the same shoes 
that were shipped.” Much freight is 
lost en route in this way, it is said, and 
the guilty men escape to continue their 
misdeeds. 





Attempts of foreigners to write Eng- 
lish are often amusing. In the follow- 
ing letter recently received by a New 
York trade journal from a South Amer- 
ican inquirer, the genders seem to have 
been one of the unsolved difficulties’ en- 
countered: 


I beg please excuse me if I permit 
me call your attention. Reading in a 
Chilian review, I have had the pleas- 
ure to find me with an article where 
it does reference to your magazine. 
In spite than I don’t know your pub- 
lication, it has interested me, ‘and 
should have very pleasure to sub- 
scribe me to her. Therefore I request, 
Sirs, please tell me the terms of your 
magazine, and it possible, should 
thank please send me together a copy 
to know him firstly. 

Awaiting the pleasure of your es- 
teemed reply, I am, Sirs, 

Yours very truly, 








The “Scalper” offers this skit on a pre- 
vailing fashion: 


He told the shy maid of his love, 
The color left her cheeks; 

But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Pa Rust and Tarnish 


A little 3-in-One on a soft cloth will keep your bath room and kitchen 
spigots, faucets, metal soap dishes, towel racks, shower bath and all 
nickeled trimmings and ornaments bright and clean, with little labor. 
Contains no acid or grit. Therefore can’t wear off nickel finish and show 


brass underneath. 


3-in-One Oil 


is the right oil to prevent rust and tarnish 
on all metal fixtures all over the house— 
andirons, lamps, electric or gas fixtures. 
electric push buttons, candlesticks, meta’ 
door fixtures, and all black iron articles. 
A few drops of 3-in-One prevents gas jet 
cocks from rusting and sticking. Keeps 
silverware and steel knives bright ; pol- 
ishes cut glass and mirrors. Also restores 


lustre to enameled woodwork, wainscoting 
and hardwood or parquet flooring. Re- 
moves spots and stains. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. If 
you cannot buy these at your dealer’s, we 
will send one by parcel post, full of 
3-in-One, for 35c. 


FREE—General Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 R. Broadway, New York 











THE LUNN ‘LING’”’ 
LREEM DESK TOPS 


Liiminate GLASS, GLARE ond WEAR 












(Patent Pending) 


THE LAST Worp IN DESKS 


(MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS) 


The New Gunn Desks, exclusively equipped with “Lino” 
Green Tops, provide an Ideal Writing Surface. No Var- 
nish to Mar. Restful to the Eyes. Flush wood border 


with rounded edges. 


Colored print and full particulars mailed free on request 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, .MICH. 


1877 Broadway 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





BERMUDA 





EUROPE 


MODERATE PRICED TOURS THROUGH 

ENGLAND AND CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

VIA THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 

TICKETS, RESERVATIONS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Booklet A2 


BEACON TOURS 


(Under the man. of Bennett’s Travel Bureau) 


506 Fifth Ave., Little Bidg., = Bidg., 
New York Boston 






















| ne ef member of well-known school 
near Y. is taking private party with 
courier p for 3 months. App ey se ai pnge, 
* 2.000 General Delivery,Greenwich 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920 


TEMPLE TOURS 05,8 Rramkitn St 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


gu rb routes ART, LITERATURE 
endid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Setistnctors prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Choice Tours to Europe 


Selected itineraries. Parties limited. Expert 
leaders. Reasonable prices. Tenth season. 


DEAN-SCHILLING TOURS 


161 A Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


SGPS 
SPRING TOURS 
to 


SICILY, GREECE, 
and ITALY 


Sailing March 23rd from New York 
Scholarly leadership 
Freedom from annoying details of travel 


REGISTER NOW 


Other tours to suit individual purse 




















and purpose 
Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 





SUMMER TOUR $iite party. 1 


days. London to Naples. Auto Geneva to Nice. 
Mrs. Nelson B. Chester,420 W .12ist St.,N.Y.C. 








“The Queen of Winter Resorts” 


Modern in equipment and 
operation; of fireproof con- 
struction. Golf, tennis, boat- 


ing, riding, drivin dancing, 
fis ling, bathing inthe sea, glass 
enclosed sun parlor 200 feet 
long. Grill. 400 outside rooms— 
250 with connecting bath. 
-Hamilton Hotel Company, Ltd.- 
Management of J. A. SHERRARD 
(Booklet.) Cable address 
** Hotel Bermuda’ 


re _ aaron 
MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot > amore comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Good sleighing, snowshoeing, 
and skating now. Moderate weather. 


NEW YORK 


HURRICANE LODGE o.2itves | fo 


























7 (8 THE ADIRONDACKS 
— hy Hurricane, Essex Co., . Y. 
wy Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
YM r® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
; wf, verandas overlooking Keene 
Valley. Trout fishing. Come. 
SF ing. Swimming pool. 


links ; . mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tenis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and ay rooms. Open ag A . une 
13th to October 1st. Address until May 1s' 
BexknapP, 85 North Franklin St., Nyack, .. . a 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with Illustrated Booklet tsiadly sent 
KNOTT M 








NEW JERSEY 








SUMMER HOMES 
NORTH JERSEY SHORE 


ALLENHURST, DEAL 
& ASBURY PARK 


Most complete list of Suapited houses 
now for rent and sale. 


MILAN ROSS AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
Opposite Main R. R. Station 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 














NEW YORK 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED — 1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec. 
tors; no experience ; train for this Profession 
through 8p Sap home study ; easy terms; 
$11 200 monthly and expenses guar. 
al or. money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward abilit 
Get Free Booklet CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent woman 
as resident secretary for first-class Eastern 
girls’ boarding school. Must be accustomed 
to meeting and working with refined people, 
Protestant. Rapid ee x with ex. 
perience in office method home and 
salary for the ress rson. Give full infor. 
mation (with os seograph if possible) in 

Out! 00 


first letter. 9,451, 
WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
xperience unnecessary ; 





for suitable ideas. 





Adirondack Camp On Lone tf 


ae paepete family or for Girls’ Camp. Ad xn 
8. Hackett, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


lete outline free. Producers Leag 
438, St. Louis. ™ 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
8, governesses,- matrons, house. 





FOR SALE—STONY POINT, N. Y. 
Hudson River Water Front Property 


having Seeubewe of 1,400 ft.; one acre of beach 
and about 20 acres of rollin; Ley Well-built 
house, 9 rooms, attic and cellar. Barn. Plenty 
¢ fruit, some woods. For particulars address 

E. STUART. 166 South St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Gi xrecuse. } N. ¥. FOR SALE—Well- 
built 246 story’ Frame House, exceptional 
location, facing college campus. Wide veran- 
da, sleeping porch, charming sunny sitting- 
room, parlor, spacious hall and _ stairway, 
Sneceem, kitchen, 2 paptsies, 5 bedrooms, 
c wood 4 large attic, 2 tiled bathrooms, hard- 
oors. Basement under entire house. 

rage. Property 65 ft. front, 157 ft. back. 

¢ ariet of fruit trees and small fruit. Bargain 
For full particulars address W. H. 

MACE. ‘1125 Westover Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON 
producing high- erate 


APPLE ORCHARD Brocneing 
nipped 


FOR SALE. 35 acres com peeny ous 
with a modern enealow and all mac shinery, 
tools, and buildings. A highly productive 
Pati ine new, growing district. Address 
L McKERCH ER, White Salmon, Wash. 




















Property Wanted 
to Lease 


Wanted ‘s.‘s:3° Small School 


Address, with particulars, 4,195, Outlook. 











BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


“ SOME DON’TS” stirred both continents. 
Authors, painters, composers, historians, 
educators, scientists, poets. Copy 10c. A. R. 
Gillespie, E. 97th, Cleveland, 0. 

STORIES, poems, plays, etc.,are wanted for 

S. or write Literary 








upon request. Under 


TE 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON °2oN Sanare 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with — | without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Health Resorts 
LINDEN ™. Ideal bay 4 - pe 


Doylestown, Pa. /an a Fe ed to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
BERT erINgUrT .D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


























Newfoundland, 
New Jersey 


Idylease Inn A modern health re- 


paany bw os ~ pele in autumn. Let us qond ou 
our boo D. E. DRAKE, M 


The Bethesda White Baines 


A private sanitarium for a and aged 

















GOTO EUROPE IN 1921 | riers alice Gates Burkes, MD. 21 3 
small uel ot. Bapoocys yurepess ours, .. ~ 7 es 
rooklyn, N. ish 
" Real Estate 
Hotels and Resorts NEW JERSEY 
For Sale—Summit, N. J. Beaute! 
CONNECTICUT 226x394 ft., overloo Passaic Vales 2 





Wayside Imm tictstia Co. Coon. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A _ restful 
place for tired pope. Good food and a com- 
reat pone. hours from New York. 

A. Mrs. %. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 








surrounding country. ingle house, thirteen 
rooms, three baths; hot water heat ; three- 


car garage; large garden ; ; asparagus 

_ trees, grape vines, vines, flowering plants and 
A mae abundance. 4 vormation 

= 9 to C Ferry, 271 Boulevard, 








Summit, N. J., or real estate agents. 


— 3: 35, Hannibal, Mo. 

THE AIMS AND METHOD, A LIBERAL 
Education for Africans, by E. *W. BI yden, 50 
cents. Young’s aon Exchange, 135 West 
135th St.. New Yo 


pers, social worke and secretari 
Mie Richards, Prosigenes, East Side Box 3 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee. Housekeepers, matrons, gover. 
secretaries, et Tot dieti- 


tians, companions. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam. 
bridge, Mass. 
WANTED — Working housekeeper for 


elderly lady during summer. Pleasant cou 
ery j college town. a eam C. Waites, 
ley Center, M 

MOTHERS rade, 
family, = 77 Conn., having five chil. 
dren, Must be young, fond of 
= ke ai vith good references. 9,471, 

ut] 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

WANTED— wn ge ~ I teachers - Publi 
and private sch Ca ry day, 
Send for circulars. a Teachers’. haan, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, public 
= private Se country 
some foreign openings alter ew, 1254 
Ameterdam Ave. .. New York. - 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business orn 


a in minister's 














SMITH College grad olding 
position in private school, pee re eens for 
summer. Has kept house, and had business 


and —_— experience. References exchanged. 
9,429, Out) ook. — 
YOUNG woman with special training as 
executive secretary desires position which 
> include some travel. Accounting and 
office grog d a@ specialty. Would cov 
sider school or camp position. -Would go 
abroad as foreign re Seatative of an Amer- 
ican firm. 9, 46s, Out k. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
HOUSEKEEPER—Reliable, educated, ex- 
perienced manageress for private home, hotel. 
American, French cooking, etc. 9,457, Outlook. 
MANAGING housekeeper, hotel or club. 
Superintendent of institution or school. 
ighest references. 9,461, Outlook. 
HOME-MAKER—Cultured woman desires 
position as companion to elderly lady, or 
supervision motherless home. redentiais 
exchanged. 9,460, Outlook. 
WANTED—Position as child’s governess or 
pane mK — Mg _ — 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


ute MOORE” romper dresses made 
ink or blue imported crepe or black sateen 
mbroidered in dainty colors make service- 
able and = play frocks. If you cannot 
buy “ Mary Moore” dresses from your dealer 
ite for pictures. The Irish Linen Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER _ CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. The _— is 
best known for its distinctive verses. Special 
| rates for agents. Jessie H. McNicol, 18 — 
. ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE _ 


SPEAKERS, Iecturers, club measbore: 
Special subjects pprepares. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 
INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,8t. Louis.Mo. 
OPENING as hopesispeper or lessee of large 
furnished ho New Hampshire hill region. 
4, T Sa cent -) -E.. summer colony. 


. 
































enced 
Dubbink. 188 8 Wd 15th St.; Y Holl d, sien 


GRADUATE nurse, entirely without re- 
atives, refined, quiet disposition, desires posi- 
tion as companion to couple or gentleman. 
Will travel. Finest credentials. 9,465, Outlook. 


EDUCATED Christian gentlewoman de 
sires position as companion to lady in 
home. Best references. 9,462, Outlook. 


GRADUATE nurse wishes care of mill 
mental case or elderly person, where faitl- 
fulness would be appreciated. Excellent ret 
erences. Reasonable terms. 9,466, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN desires position, com 
panion to lad re or at home. Expe 
rienced, tactful, er. Highest city 
credentials. Salary $75 monthly.9,469, Outlook. 

REFINED, well-educated young lady de 
sires position as governess, nursery g0¥ 
erness, or traveling compenne with family 
traveling abroad. 9,473, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


PRINCETON senior wishes position # 
tutor or companion during next summer. 
Accustomed to outdoor life and sports. 9,43, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, French, middle-aged, wishes 

ey with one or two children, 3 tod 
y or country. References. 9,472, Outlook. 


PRIMARY teacher, with some nursing & 
perience, desires position as resident, 
and companion. Understands training and 
= ~ \ antec References. 9,474, 
00) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, per, oe 
send things on approval. No samples. 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED—Young women to take ar] 
months’ course in train for the Sar 
chronic and convalescent invalids. A 

F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. 4. 














WED} 
PRICE 


381 FOU 





